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Sydenham devoted to the Re- 
naissance style, comprises the 
main court—oceupying, in front- 
age, 72 feet, and 48 feet in 
the other direction,—the Elizabethan Court, 
24 feet by 48 feet, and the adjoining por- 
tion of the long gallery on the garden side, 96 
feet by 24 feet. But in addition to what 
there is here, some important works of the 
same style may be found. in what is called the 
Gallery of Christian Art, adjoining the central 
transept, as well as in front of the courts next 
the nave. We referred last week to some of the 
objects of interest in the northern galleries, and 
may state, since few visitors seem to find their way 
to these, that here there is a very extensive col- 
lection of photographs of buildings of the several 
periods illustrated in the courts below, besides 
a small but interesting series of casts of wood- 
work, general metal work, armour, vases, seals, 
and other minor objects. The photographs 
would be more useful if attention were paid to 
their arrangement, and particularly to keeping 
the glasses clean. 

The external fagade of the principal Renaissance 
Court is formed by an arcade from the Hotel 
Bourgtheroulde, at Rouen (the inner side of 
which was shown in the view ina former number), 
filled in with ornaments from various sources, 
and crowned by a frieze from the Ospedale dei 
Poveri, at Pistoia, in Tuscany. The frieze, 
which extends also over the facade of the 
Elizabethan Court, is, perhaps, injurious to the 
effect. of ‘the architecture below it; but there is 
sufficient interest in works of the same class, to 
call for further remarks shortly. 

The arcade in the original is supposed 
to have been erected subsequent to the 
date 1520. Though strictly Renaissance in 
character, it displays many important features 
distinct from the architecture of the same 
style in Italy, and of course it is especially 
different from the Italian architecture o 
the same late date. The Hotel Bourgther- 
oulde is, indeed, in the main, Gothic; and here 
we have a Gothic character in ornamented 
mouldings, and in the Burgundian, or thiree- 
centred debased Gothic arches. What would 
be the reveal of the opening is enriched 
with the peculiar arrangement of forms com- 
pounded of column, vase, and  candela- 
brum, with occasional sculptured figures, which 
was one of the chief characteristics of the 
Renaissance as distinguished from the Cinque- 
cento, and of which the modern French artists 
have made so much use. This character of 
design, free from the defects of composi- 
tion, which, from the manner. in which it grew 





a 


up, were so likely to arise, may be seen to the 


best advantage in the shaft of the recess window 


of the Certosa at Pavia. There is very little, 


that resembles it in any other style of architec- 
ture,—but the baluster shaft of the belfry win- 
dows of our own Saxon style isan approach. In 
furniture, where the ordinary forms of columns 
are generally out of place, much may be gained 
in the way of suggestion from the form of shaft 
in question. In the last notice of the Renais- 
sance style, we expressed dissent from tie 
opinion that the ordinary form of the Italian 
baluster was copied from Roman remains. It 
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two-light window with centralshaft was commonly | 
used by Bramante. 

| from the Romanesque. 


It was clearly a legacy 


Some of the panels in this facade are 
. « ° ce - ° } 
filled in with very beautiful ornament, chiefly | 
of the best Jfalian Penaissance character. 


The effect here of the gilding is singularly 


= 





good,—comparing the system adopted, namely, | 
that of gilding the ground and leaving the | 
ornament white, with the erroneous method 
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des Beaux Arts, some drawings were engraved 
in a former volume of the Builder. - 

In Renaissance sculpture, the collection at 
Sydenham is most valuable, as furnishing us 


previously little known in 


with copies of works | 





perhaps not since been equalled. Such are the 
St. George, by Donatello, in front of the court, 
and the figure of David within; but allusion is 


here more especially made to the works, where 


followed in other courts, where in too many/a peculiar combination of very low relief with 


cases, neither the ground nor 


the entire | undereutting, is observed. We have there what 


ornament is gilt, the result being confusion in| must be considered a distinet vehicle of expres- 


the effect of the form. 


objectionable manner referred to. 
work of art, the gilding does not improve such | 
a production: if merely interesting (from its | 
representing the meeting of Henry VILI. and 
Franeis [.), we are persuaded that the general | 
observer would discover just as much of its 
details as he can now. 

The three centre-arches of the areade lead 
into the loggia. On the vaulted ceiling are 
painted, boys holding scrolls with the names of | 
celebrated Renaissance artists. In the lunettes | 
are the portraits of monarchs and other cele-| 
brated personages, male and female, under whose | 
auspices the chief monuments of Renaissance | 
art were produced. In the interior of the Court | 
there is some good decorative painting, and on| 
the upper frieze, or attic, is an extensive series | 


of portraits, which, if not always accurate like- | 


| 


nesses of the artists whose names are appended, | itself. 


The relievo along the | 
base of the arcade, however, is gilt in the) 


sion, not wholly free from the admixture of the 
pictorial, though greatly different from some of 


if poor as a/ the works in which the use of perspective is so 


striking a feature. It is curious to observe 
these subordinate, but distinct methods of 
treatment in sculpture, where modern theory 
would uphold the simplest forms of high, mid- 
dle, and low relief, each respectively, and the 


| wonderful beauty which is still the result of the 


erratic and experimental course taken by the 
early artists. But it does not follow that we 
are to confound the capabilities of painting and 
sculpture. There is a particular end to be 
attained by art, distinct from that of the imita- 
tion of nature, and that end is best served by 
recognising the limits as well as the advantages 
of each particular vehicle. To pursue any other 
course, is not only to sacrifice the opportunity 
of showing the expression of the artist’s mind : 
it interferes with the possibility of the exercise 
All nations, however, seem to fall at 


have the merit of bringing the names to recol-| some time or other into this mistake ; the monu- 


lection. In the general decoration of the areade, 
internally, colour takes the place of gilding. 
In the Court generally, it must be regretted 


| ments of Westminster Abbey display ships fore- 
! . * , 
| shortened in perspective, and sculptured clouds 
relieved on a blue marble sky. The erroneous 


that there could be no adherence to chronological] | step once made towards the mistake of imita- 


order, or to other system in arrangement. It| tion as fhe object in art, and there is no halting 


would lave helped many to understand much | 
that in the case of this style may appear anoma- | 
lous. However, the difficulties in observing strict | 
chronology would have been insurmountable. | 
But the Handbooks might have supplied the | 
deficiency, by more frequent reference to the | 
examples, in the course of the historic account. | 
As the arrangement is, the grouping of the| 
objects is well managed. Opposite the Loggia, 
we have the colossal bronze of the Nymph of 
Fontainebleau, by Cellini, placed under an arch, 


and supported by the Caryatides of Jean Goujon, 
somewhat after the existing disposition of these 
works in the Louvre. The doorway beneath 
leads into the gallery, the centre compartment 
of which is arranged with square piers on 
pedestals, panelled and decorated like the 
pilasters of the principal fagade, and supporting 
a groined ceiling painted like that by Perugino 
in the Sala di Cambio, at Perugia. At the} 
south end of the Court are the bronze doors of | 
the Baptistry at Florence, with doorways from 
Genoa, and wooden doors from St. Maclon, at 
Rouen. At the north end is the recess window 
from the Certosa, from which building the 
greater number (perhaps too many) of the 
objects in the east wall, and in the gallery are 
taken. At the north end, in positions cor- 
responding with those opposite, are other door- 
ways from Genoa, and doors from Rouen. Of 
| those beautiful examples of Renaissance orna- 
ment found in the pilasters of the tomb of 
| Louis XII. at St. Denis, good use has been 
| made; whilst the tomb of Cardinal d’Amboise, 
jat Rouen, and the remains of the ornament of 
ithe Chateau de Gaillon, and the Chateau 


and the Louvre, seem not to have been much 


before you get to the mimicry of coloured wax- 
work. 


li may seem the excess of criticism to class 


| works such as the head of St. John, by Dona- 


tello, and several by Luea della RKobbia, in 
this court, works of surpassing merit and ex- 
quisite sweetness of expression, with produe- 
tions of the low character referred to, or even 
with the exaggerated style of the “ Trofeo,” 
from the Certosa. But the truth is, that 
the very peculiarity which perhaps constitutes 
the merit of the one class of works, becomes the 
defect in the other,—showing that it may be 
granted to an artist of high ability, and acquainted 
with rules, even to deviate from them ; but, that 
the same path, without the knowledge of the 
‘danger, leads only to destruction as regards 
art. The connection of the two classes of 
works, and the pictorial intention of the later 
works, is shown by the extraordinary flatness of 
heads, which being in full relief, might have 
been expected to have the natural proportions, 
as in isolated figures. Some figures are even so 


1 . * 
i flat, as to look like pieces of card, cut and 


pasted on. 

The principal works from the Certosa, besides 
the beautiful window before referred to, are a 
‘portion of the monument of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti; one of the interior return sides, with 
pilasters, from the principal entrance, enriched 
i with intertwined vine branches and elaborate 
‘carving; a composition from the altar of the 
‘first Chapter House, and another from one 
ene ; eRe ; : 
piscina and the “trofeo,” or upper portion, of 
another. The latter work is that which gives 
‘the most complete attempt at a picture in stone, 


d’Anet, preserved in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, | the lines which should be at right angles to the 


spectator running in the direction of a vanishing 


117° | . id . ee . 
attended to. In the two last-named buildings, | point, as they do in the one more considerable 
as in many other cases, early destruction seems | attempt in this peculiar manner—the scene of 


was probably no more than a modification of \to have resulted as much from very hopelessness , Palladio’s Theatre at Vincenza. For scenery, 


the candelabrum-like shaft, itself a pleasing 
adaptation of the Roman candelabra and vases— 
being reduced in size and. adapted for repetition 
as the enclosure to a staircase or balcony. The 


of preserving so much magnificence, as from 
revolutionary violence. The best specimens of 
these ornamental details are to be found at 
Marlborough House. Of those at the Ecole 





ithe plan might again be worth trying. In 
| the first-mentioned monument, the ornament of 
the pilasters is of the kind especially deprecated 
by a certain writer. The representations ol 
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armour and weapons, and of horse furniture and | ci les of sculpture in bronze. The peculiarities} Parallel with the observations in the last 
implements of the stable, have great antiquarian | of the material, whether marble or bronze, ' article, as to comparative merits of early and 
imterest. The defect of the treatment considered | should always be regarded. In some modern late art, it may be set down, that the early 
in relation to ornament, seems to us the entire| works, we find a massiveness and solidity works of all artists eminent at some period of 
absence of uniformity of scale—too common in| of treatment which are appropriate to marble, | their lives, have merits which they hardly ever 
Renaissance ornaments even in scroll—by the|rather than to that which has not the same! afterwards succeed in reproducing. But in the 
Lombardi, as we find from the examples in this | difficulties of stability to contend with. The | case of Della Robbia, there were other reasons 
court—but which in this case is quite ludicrous. work in bronze should manifest a reason for | which, sad to say, help to make such differences 

We have, however, not named the whole ofthe | the choice of that material in preference to) more manifest. The artist then, as now, had to 
works from the Certosa ; for, on the walls of the | marble or stone, and the same principles should live by his art. Till the artist can infuse into 
gallery, are representations of the arches of the; be recognised in other cases.— The centre | the spectator a power of perception of delicate 
large and the sinall cloisters. They should be! compartment of the gallery, we should say, is | shades of beauty corresponding with his own—a 
examined in order to apprehend clearly the |a representation of the ceiling by Perugino, | result which from the very nature of art-prac- 
diverse character of the architeciure of the | before mentioned. It is a work of great inter-| tice can never, and even should not, happen—he 
Renaissance. Though probably coeval with the | est in the early history of art. The decorations | must look for his chief reward in his own con- 
works of Brunelleschi, they have an appearance | of the adjoining beams are from the ceiling of | scientious self-approval—and that, under all con- 
distinct from either the classical or the Roman-| the library at Sienna, the panels being inscribed ditions of public taste. Except with reference 
esque element in the style of that architect./ with the names of He Italian decorative , to early excesses—which we hope are uncommon, 
The originals are executed in terra-cotta. ‘artists. as they are inconsistent with the calling of the 

The modelling of the sculpture from the, Reverting to the history of Renaissance true artist—men’s wants increase rather than 
Certosa, by Pierotti, of Milan, merits all the sculpture, none of the artists would deserve a/ diminish with age, and this should be an addi- 
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wou given to it. 


ave struck those who adopted 


such as we have had reason to regret in other} many other beautiful works in the collection. | be regained.” 


| “The Singers,” had done something for art. It 


cases, that ‘a3 and “sanding,” upon minute; The original of the frieze over the principal 


and delicate 
applied without loss of the effect. The naked 
plaster conveyed some conception of the extra- 
ordinary beauty and workmanship of the origi- 
nals ; now, the works look like stone, indeed ; but 
paint and very few grains of sand in the hollows 
of drapery, and wrinkles of the countenance 
make just the loss of what it was desired to 
show. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
ariist alone is affected by these minute differ- 
ences: they modify the impression produced on 
all,—though the artist only may detect the fact 
of the loss in eifect, and the rationa/e of it. 

We cannot belp thinking that the Ghiberti 
gates, wonderful as tuey are, have been some- 
what overrated. Michelangelo had that high 
virtue in an artist—the readiness to appreciate 
what was excellent in the work of another. 
But when we read that “ the external border is 
formed by a wonderful composition of foliage 
and natural objects, which stands forth as the 
most completely beautiful and finely-executed 
design of modern or ancient times,” we are con- 
strained—not positively to contradict what has 
always aeons such high praise for the great 
beauty which it unquestionably has,—but to 
ask, whether we have not heard much of late, 
against the naturalistic treatment which seems 
to prevail in these works, or whether the car- 
vings in and about a certain inctropolitan eathe- 
dral, are not worthy of being compared with this 
beautiful work by Ghiberti. The sculptor himself 
says :—“T have done my best in all respects to 
Mmitate nature, so far as was in my power.” 
The question, as we understand it, is, whether 
an artist does right—not in studying from 
nature—that is in imitating, in the only sense 
in which the term is used by Reynolds and 
some other writers,—or, whether the sole pur- 
pose of art is a kind of mimicry—such as rightly 
enough is held to detract from the merits of 
Grinling Gibbons. 

The use of perspective by the sculptor is, 
we have held, one evidence of the misconcep- 
tion of the artist as to his true office, and we 
ean by uo means believe with the writers of the 
Handbook, that the work is one which no artist 
of modern times has shown himself capable of 
approaching. We need withdraw nothing of 
our adtmiration of this work of Ghiberti: we 
may cons der the sculptor a man at that time of 
extraordinary genius: but the countrymen of 
Flaxman are worth but little, if the teaching of 
this very work has not borne interest, and if 
so many years have passed over the world in vain. 

The doors from St. Maclou at Rouen, attributed 
to Jean Goujon, are good specimens of French 
Renaissance, displaying a remarkable number of 
carved figures, with the larger prominence of 
strap work as compared with the other elements 
of the Renaissance, characteristic of the French 
version of the style. One of the knockers is a 

well-known and good example. The peculiar 
character of the French sculpture is well ex- 
plained, and there are several examples in the 
gallery. Here we have the Graces by Germain 
Pilon, and four wooden statues by the same 
artist. Here also is the bronze effigy of Marino 
da Soccino, by Vecchietta of Sienna, a work 
valuable, we think, as displaying the true prin- 


y-chiselled surfaces, were not to be | fagade is executed in the coloured 


invented by the same artist, though the work | 
itself seems to have been by his nephews. The, 
colours of the original are not copied here, but | 
the ground is blue and the figures are white. | 
The remarks in the Handbook, as to the injury | 
to the effect by colour and by varnish or glaze in | 
the original, are judicious. ‘The use of colour | 
seems to touch upon the question of coloured sta- | 
tuary. As regards glaze, it is curious that the | 
existence of the original awkward defect of it, in 
the revived manufacture by Messrs. Minton, | 
however, has not been referred to, though in the 
frieze in the booking-offiee of the Great Western | 
Railway Station at Paddington, that defect tends | 
to obscure what is really a tasteful design. The | 
durability of the porcelain glazeisindeed the thing 
wanted for the preservation of most kinds of works 
of art ; but the reflection from it is most objec- 
tionable in sculpture andornament. During the 





| 


inventor blinded the perception of Della Robbia, 


extensive use of terra-cotta by the Italians, 
preservation was necessarily a great object ; and 
this being attained by Luca della Robbia, we 
can only suppose that the amour propre of the 


the artist. The reflection, and consequent dis- 
tortion of designed light and shade, is, it seems 
to us, very different from any that could exist in 
ordinary marble figures, or even those of ivory, | 
or the encaustic application supposed by some 
to have been made to Greek sculpture. Any- 
thing of this kind supplementary to the form and 
the light and shade, interferes with, and there- 
fore diminishes the effect intended by the artist ; 
and that is the reason why we so strongly object 
to the shining coat of oil paint, used as a pre- 
servative for the casts in the Gothic courts. The 
difficulty is not without existence, even as to 
decorations in ordinary houses. 

In considering the relative questions of chrono- 
logy and style, it is well torecollect that thiswork, 
placed with the Renaissance works, dates about | 
1528, that is to say, in the time of the Cinque- | 
centisti, and eight years after the death of | 
Raffaelle. Much earlier, however, or about 
1445, Della Robbia had executed the remarkably | 
fine frieze, the Singers, in the organ-loft of the | 
Cathedral at Florence. At this period, when 
the finest examples of antique art had scarcely 
been brought to light, we find the principles of 
the antique, as opposed to the exaggerated use 
of perspective by contemporary artists, prevail- 
ing throughout, but combined with accurate 
representation of nature. The original is too 
high from the ground—50 feet; yet Vasari 
recognises minute details of expression, and 
Cicognara even thinks that you might from these, 
almost point out the nature of the different 
voices. The present cast, placed at the upper 
part of the court, and therefore much nearer to 
the eye than the original, is even now somewhat 
too far from the spectator on a dark day. The 
only supposition, then, consistent with Vasari, 
is that of a difference in the light and climate 
of the two countries, greater even than what has 
been generally supposed; and this difference 
should be taken into account in judging of the 











works of art in Italy from drawings and casts, 
In the case of works in bronze, the difference is 
| Very remarkable. 
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But it seems never to longer notice than Luca della Robbia, the sculp-| tional inducement to extraordinary efforts 
methods , tor of the frieze, called “The Singers,” and of | during that time, “which once lost can never 


Della Robbia, in his work of 
was inevitable that the artist should not be ap- 
sreciated in manner commensurate with his 
abour. The frieze procured a commission for 
the door of the sacristy in bronze ; but the re- 
sult of his devotion of long time and excessive 
labour to these, at small gains, was the neces- 
sity of leaving the working of marble and 
bronze, for the commoner material clay—the 
prone of moulding and finishing which, known 
by his name in Della Robbia ware, he invented. 
It has also been called Raffaelle ware, because 
Raffaelle made designs for it. In this change, 
it ought not to be necessary for us to say 
there was nothing inconsistent, either with 
the true artist or the mere sculptor. It 
has been said, that whilst in its higher attri- 
butes, art is irrespective of vehicle, it is the 
business of the artist-painter to paint, and of 
the sculptor to fashion the bronze or marble. 
In our opinion, however, the material which is 
easier in manipulation should be even preferred 
to another to which it may not be greatly infe- 
rior in its perfect form, in art-expression. 
Terra-cotta has been hitherto inferior, from the 
difficulties as to burning; and though a great 
advance has been made, as in the figure of 
Australia, on the principal terrace at Syden- 
ham, noticed by us some time back, much has 
yet to be done; and we should regret to sce 
comparative facility leading to production of in- 
ferior art. Whilst urging this, what we have to = 


is, that there should be no prejudice against such 


materials amongst the first sculptors. Doubt- 
less, a superior material for moulding, with 
durable but dead surface, and colourless, will 
be discovered; and we are desirous to know 
what Dr. Emil Braun is now doing, whose 
process for cast marble was noticed in these 
pages. At the same time, a preservative sub- 
stance is wanted applicable in the case of the 
surfaces of different kinds of materials, absorbed 
by the material, and not coating it, and with far 
greater durability than that of paint, yet with- 
out oiliness or glaze. 

A discovery of the kind referred to would 
multiply the value of existing works, would 
carry the beneficial influences of art where they 
are now unknown, and would, we doubt not, 
raise the standard of art-excellence. 

In referring to the frieze first mentioned, it is 
interesting to remark, as significant of the appre- 
ciation of art amongst the Italians, that this 
noble work is placed in no other edifice than an 
* Hospital of the Poor.” 

Of German Renaissance art, there are some 
few examples,—the best being a copy of the 
wooden inclosure to a door in the Hotel de 
Ville, at Oudenarde, by Paul Van der Schelden, 
and having the date 1530. Similar inclosures 
were adopted in our own Elizabethan architec- 
ture. It is to be regretted that there are no 
adequate illustrations of the Plateresco of Spain, 
one of the most remarkable and prolific of the 
versions of the Renaissance. Amongst the 
figures in the centre of the court are some of 
the best of the works of Donatello, besides some 
of the figures from Inspruck, interesting rather 
for costume than as works of high art. Between 


them and works of the Italian Renaissance sculp- 
tors, the contrast could hardly be greater. The 
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wells from the ducal Palace at Veniee—it is 
necessary to notice—have been modified in 
appearance by the introduction of a group of 
objects in the centre of each (as, indeed, is the 
case with many other specimens). .They are, | 
we suppose, arranged to serve as the basins of | 
fountains, whenever the long expected supply of | 
water for the Crystal Palace is obtamed. | 
Amongst the objects near the central transept | 
is a fine equestrian statue by Donatello, and | 
Torregiano’s monument of Henry VII. and his 
queen, better seen than at Westminster. | 

Of the Elizabethan Court little need be said, 
for there are few objects in it new to our readers. 
The principal works are the monuments of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots. The architec- 
tural reproduction has, however, been managed, 
so as to form a capital illustration of the distine- 
tive features of the English Renaissance, in 
which the cartouch and strap work, conventional 
foliage, and modified forms of the orders, with | 
ornaments of prismatic or jewelled character, 
were adopted,—the more striking features of the 
Renaissance in Italy being rejected. The Eng- 
lish Renaissance is, therefore, more akin to that 
of France and the Netherlands than to that of 
Italy. Nevertheless, there was during the time 
of Elizabeth, great love of Italian literature; and, 
doubtless, the forms of Italian architecture were 
sought in some measure to be produced in the 
long areaded terraces and balustrades, which are 
the best features of the English style. In the 
time of James I. the cartouch work became very 
prominent, until at length Inigo Jones, who had 
at first practised in the existing style, brought 
from Italy the true Italian forms, and the aceu- 
mulated materials handed down to the time of 
his great example, the architect Palladio. 





ANCIENT STONE CROSS AT DIEPPE. 

Most of those who run over to France for an 
entire change at this season of the year are, 
upon landing, either too ill with the sea voyage, | 
or too anxious about their baggage, passports, 
or the possibility of catching the first train to 
Paris, or elsewhere, to spare an hour or two in 
looking about them where they are. This is; 
probably the reason why so few persons see an | 
old cross on the south side of the Cathedral at | 
Dieppe. In order that they may do so at their 
ease, we have engraved a sketch of it for our, 
resent number. The cathedral has several 
interesting points, and the town is quaint and} 
picturesque. 





ON THE PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN| 
ORNAMENT IN THE SUCCESSIVE 
STYLES OF MEDLEVAL ARCHITEC. | 
TURE.* | 


ConxTINvInG my observations, we now come 





to what may be emphatically called tur fran-> 


sition—the GREAT fransition one may almost | 
say—from darkness to light. 

The Romanesque was indeed a noble style— 
erand and ~~. in the extreme. 


mews 


ANCIENT CROSS, DIEPPE. 
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little whether she saw it in her own intersecting | unaspiring predecessor, we find a series of 
jarcades,—whether the thouglit occurred from | beauties to invest the rude architecture which 
It was,’ the necessities of her vaulting,—whether the | it was about to supplant. The workmanship at 


7 . —_ M sto , cag | ar A a $ e “i @ : . ay ; 
too, a style almost perfect in itself. It Was | Norman learned it from the Saracen in Sicily, | once becomes refined, highly finished, and precise, 


that in which the great principle of Greek and | 


—whether the soldiers of the Cross found the 


—the proportions well studied, and elegant,—the 


Egyptian architecture was first thrown entire ly solution of the enigma in the cities of the East,—| decorations pure and effective, and the carved 
off, and that of the arch first assumed its /u//| 5+ whether the Freemasons discovered it in the | foliage artistic and beautiful. A new feeling 


and undisputed sway; but it was the principle | 
of the rownd arch—a form out of harmony with | 
those lofty and aspiring proportions which seem | 
so aptly symbolical of Christian architecture. 
Tircaghoal the whole period of Romanesque 
architecture the principle of weicuT scemed 
striring to develope itself, but was checked in | 
its strivings by the waalterable semicircle. Add | 
height to piers—doorways, windows, walls—| 
still the same low figure must crown them, and | 
destroy by its obtuseness the whole harmony of 
the composition. A lofty pillar was a beautiful 
object, but if bearing the dull semicircle, looked 
even less pleasing than had the stunted pillars 
of earlier days. All harmony must be lost, if 
the upward strivings of the vertical lines could 
not find some accordant accompaniment in 
the arch they were to bear. ‘The architec- 
ture of Europe yearned for the invention of a 
lofty arch to harmonize with its heightened 
piers. 

It matters little shere it was that she found 
what her very soul longed for. It concerns us 


| 








* See page 471. 


first proposition of the “good clerk Euclid,” 
whom they claimed as the founder of their 
order. Certain it is that the long desired form 
appeared about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury—at ounce solving the question, and showing 
how the height of the arch could be propor- 
tioned to that of its supporting piers, and conse- 
quently, how any degree of loftiness might be 


| seems to pervade the entire art. As yet, how- 
‘ever, the details are founded in great measur 
lupon those of the preceding style, though so 
| refined as to present quite an altered aspect. 

The chevron moulding, for instance, remains, 

but is transformed into a most elegant decora- 
| tion, exhibiting varieties truly marvellous. The 
| mouldings, from being simple and heavy, become 


given to the proportions without the loss of beautifully relieved, and earefully studied in 


harmony. 


their sections. The capitals, instead of being 


This discovery was the very elixir vite of! convex and heavy in their form, become concave 


architecture. All which preceded it was but a 
mass of dry bones, but from this moment they 
became invested with life, and capable of un- 
limited growth and development. ‘This period 
is, then, ixdeed, The Trausition. For such a 
result, we may well be content that the ener- 
vated arts of Rome, in her later days, had been 
broken to pieces and had become as dust. The 
"a a, period is one of deep and mighty in- 
terest, and its works do not disappoint our 
expectations. 

The moment the pointed arch is acknowledged 
as a principle, and before it had supplanted its 


and elezant, showing, not unfrequently, a return 


to the idea of the Corinthian capital, but with 
jufinite variety of design. Even the cushion 


capital assumes an infinity of forms, each par- 
taking of the elegance and artistie fecling dis- 
played now in every feature. 
‘The figure sculpture also is greatly improved, 
and strives to rid itself of its Byzantine stiff- 
ness, not certainly attaining academic correct- 
ness, yet often possessing considerable beauty 
and vivacity in its smaller specimens, and a 
great and severe grandeur in the larger figures. 
The country which gave birth to the Fomted 
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stvle has been as much a subject of dispute] example, Avorn to be French, differing so widely 
: “ pointed arch| from any purely English specimens. 


as has the source from which t 
wis derived. 


In those few examples in which- the early 


At one time Evgland laid claim to its sole} characteristics are retained without any rem- 


n 

} ‘ 
ll persists 
rew, nowever 


yUnLTy 1b aros¢ 
characteristics peculiarly our own, that it 
would al 
| in both countries at once. 


Lf, indeed, the XK 


GCCUTIC 


manesque of both countries | 


en Germany indignantly put in her|nant of Romanesque, the great distinction 
i in calling it the old| between this and the succeeding style (in Eng- 


land) is the square form of the abacus of the 


, will now, I think, hesitate to| capital and the consequent —— of the} 
award ihe paln to Frauce, though in our own order or group of mouldings w 


the effect. 





This distinction is, however, pecu- 


most appear as if the thought had} liar to England, as abroad the square form was 


common to all the earlier styles. 
The German examples of this style are much 


had been equally striving towards this consum-{ more Romanesque in character than either the 


¢ 





} 





FiVe ie ahd St 


stance to their aspirations. 


Germany certainly hung back, and continued | more refined than here, while the fact is rather | 


the use of her refined Romanesque #11 in France 
i 





tage at ieast, was fully developed. The same 
was the ease in Italy. England, intimately 


counected with France at that time, having an 
ristocracy almost common to both—a clergy 
united and possessions most singularly 
intermixed, advanced with her hand in hand, 
while Germany, ruling Italy politically while in 
art ruled by her, lingered with her for a moment 
before she ventured to throw aside the architec- 
ture to which both had a common claim and which 
both had taken so noble a part in perfecting. 
Among the — English examples of the 


ition—/f the warriors of both had seen the} French or English—indeed, many buildings, 

weh while fighting side by side the | apparently quite Romanesque, are of a period 
he Cross, it is no wonder if both at}in which Pointed architeciure had here become 
‘ut seized the idea which was to} predominant. ‘This creates an impression that 





the Romanesque carving in Germany is much 


| this, that the carving which appears to be of 


and England the Pointed style, in its earlier} that style belongs more correctly to the Early | 


| Pointed. Indeed, in Germany the Farber 
| Pointed (equivalent to what we call Early 
| English) seems almost missed out of the series. 


| At this period other arts seem to have at-| 


tained great perfection. 
| glass seems now to have attained a beauty both 
of execution and effect never exceeded, though 
}in refinement and artistic treatment great ad- 
| vances were subsequently made. 

| At this time, also, the goldsmith’s and 
enameller’s art acquired a degree of perfection 
never to be surpassed. The shrine of the three 


transitional style, the remains of the abbey of; kings at Cologne, presented by the Emperor 


Glastonbury claim the highest place. They 
ietain the round arch in conjunction with the 


pointed, and the arches retain the Norman zig- | ship which can be conceived. 


| Frederic Barbarossa, 1170,* is one of the most 
magnificent specimens of ornamental workman- 
Iis enamels, 


zag; but it is impossible to conceive of anything | filigree-work, and open pierced foliage, are 
more refined and more perfect than the manner beautiful in the extreme, and even the little 


in which every part is treated. The exquisite 
carving of its foliage appears to have been 
adopted as a type through an extensive district, 
not ouly of the west of England, but to the 
farthest extremity of South Wales, including 
the cathedrals of St. David’s and Liandaff. 

In the south we have a noble specimen of the 
style at Chichester, a cathedral offering a very 
tine study of early moulding; in many respects 
finer than any which succeeded it. 


| figures introduced among the foliage are treated 
|in the most spirited and elegant manner, though 
ithe largest figures are somewhat stiff and im- 

verfect. Closely resembling this is the shrine of 
Notre Dame, at Aix la Chapelle. 

The next phase of Pointed architecture may 
be deseribed as almost peculiarly English. 

In France, the onward progress was so rapid 
ithat the first stage was not dwelt on long 
enough to develope it into a distinct and con 


In the north we have a peculiar variety of] sistent style; while in Germany the adoption of 


the style of extreme nobleness and beauty. 

It is probable that the earliest type of this 
district was given by the rebuilding of the choir 
of the cathedral of York. Of this, only the 
erypt now remains. Itis hardly removed from 
Romanesque, excepting in the extreme preci- 
ion and eare with which every detail is studied 
and executed. 


c ‘}, C 
Oi Carly masonry, 


In the 
mains Of the chapter-house of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, a most exquisite example of the style. 
The foliage in this is most beautiful, the very 


inodel, indeed, of transitional carving. 
Byland Abbey, we have the style carried out 
into its now advanced period. The same 
oceurs in the refectories of Fountains and 
Rievailx, and in many other noble structures 
in that country. 

_ The very same details which characterise 
Scotland and thence to Norway, where at 
Drontheim are details hardly distinguishable 
from those of the early Yorkshire abbeys. 


_ in London we have an example of the same 
in the western part of the Temple Church, 


iese northern specimens may be traced into | type. 


Pointed architecture was so slow that they 
almost entirely missed over its first variety, and 
on waking from their Romanesque entrance- 
ment, took a sudden leap into the advanced 
position already attained by the French. 

To our own country was reserved the task of 
developing into a perfect style the simple ele- 





| This style is, then, not inaptly called Early 


istyle. It is the English variety of the wider 
‘class of First or Early Pointed. 
| During this period the foliated ornament 


1ich it supported | 
so early and evinced so many|—a characteristic which added great foree to 


In France the painted | 
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sentiment and so perfect in skill as the carvers 
of this period, should long be content with 
an abstract representation of foliage. They 
would soon find themselves constrained to entey 
into particulars, and to unitate direct/y those 
beautiful works of God by which they were on 
every hand surrounded. 

The French here, again, seem to have been in 
advance of all others. We find, for instance, at 
Chartres, about 1220, that while in the larger 
portions the abstract or conventional foliage is 

still flourishing in all its glory, the smaller orna- 
;ments are copied with exquisite fidelity from the 
most delicate natural leaves. 

In England, natural foliage did not appear, 
excepting in accidental instances, till consider- 
ably later: indeed, [ am not aware of any in- 
stance of its being used on any extensive scale 
earlier than in our own abbey church in West- 
_minster; and here, as I shall presently have to 
show you, it is pretty clear that it was executed 
by French carvers. We have, indeed, here, the 
threefold introduction of French development. 
In the first place, the church is built on a plan 
peculiarly French, probably derived from the 
cathedral then recently erected at Amiens. 
Secondly, we have here the first introduction, as 

a leading principle, of ¢racery windows, the 
‘Lancet style still prevailing in Racked, though 
tracery had for some years been prevalent m 
France ; and thirdly, we have here (as before 
‘remarked) the earliest use to any extent, of 
(distinctly natural foliage. > Red 

| The part of the abbey in which this chiefly 
occurs, though commenced in 1245, was conse- 
‘erated A.D. 1269. The foliage is, perhaps, one 
half natural, and the other half of the usual 
‘conventional kind. 

| Inthe extension of the eastern arm of Lin- 
coln cathedral, which dates much later, natural 
leaves hardly appear, though the conventional 
foliage is here executed with a degree of refine- 
ment hardly to be equalled. The tracery here 
is precisely like that at Westminster, though 
carried out more boldly as to the number ot 
‘lights. 

| At Newstead Abbey, we have the natural 
jleaves carved with a degree of delicacy hardly 
anywhere to be surpassed—used in about equal 
quantities with the conventional. 

wr Mary’s Abbey, at York, we have 
natural foliage as the rule; the conventional 
only oceasionally as an exception. 

| While in the Chapter-house at Southwell, 
built about 1290, the conventional scareely 
appears, nearly the whole of the foliage being a 


perfectly exact copy of nature. 

| Close about the same period, we have a group 
: of works, in which the same is the case. 

It is, indeed, a perfect specimen! ment of which the lancet window is the type. | 


The chapel of the Etheldreda, in Ely-place, 


) ‘Holborn, built by oo de Luda, between 
same city we have, in the small re-| Huglish, though better defined as the Lancet 1290 and 1298; the tomb of the same bishop 
about the same time; that of Edmund, Earl of 


Lancaster, in Westminster Abbey, dating 1296 ; 
that of Archbishop Peckham, at Canterbury, of 


At|made great progress, ridding itself in great, 1292; and the Eleanor Crosses, of nearly the 


‘measure of Byzantine feeling, and ever striving | samedate,—in all of thesewe have natural foliage 


| towards resemblance to natural forms, but with- | 


out as yet any direct attempt to imitate them. 
So like, however, is the foliage of this period to 
‘nature, that one is tempted to search in all 
' directions for the leaf which must have been its 
’ Yet so distinct is it from any actual 
plant, that the most contrary leaves from time 
to time suggest themselves as being the original. 
Various kinds of trefoil, a peculiar sort of fern, 
a particular form of the ever-varying parsley- 
leaf, have in their turn suggested themselves. 


{ 


built, I think, in 1138, though here closely |The fact is, however, that the foliage of the 


allied to the preceding style. 


. : 
_ the most remarkable example, however, in 
this country, is the choir with the eastern | foliage ix ‘he abstract. 


chapels of Canterbury Cathedral. That magni- 
ficent work, however, is rather French than 
English, having been executed from 1175 to 
1179 by a French architect, William of Sens, 
though carried eastward in the same noble 
style by his successor, ealled, for distinction, 
William the Englishman. This example differs 
greatly from any other in England, and is the 


noblest study of the cary ing of the period which 
could be wished for. 


No proof could be greater of the simultaneous 
a distinet rise of pointed architecture in 
“ran 


ce and England than the fact of this 


—_ is not an imitation of particular leaves, 
‘but a beautiful conventional representation of 


,on natural principles, that one is loath to believe 
ithat no such leaf ever actually grew. It ap- 
| proaches to many, yet represents none. It is 
| the perfect symbol of foliage in general, without 
| individualizing any one particular leaf. A great 
jchenge ras, however, coming over the system of 
ornamentation,—a change, the advent of which 
marks the period of perfection in Pointed archi- 

tecture. 
It was impossible that artists so noble in 





* This is the date usually given, but I doubt its correctness. 
The style would rather suggest a somewhst later date. That at 
Aix la Chapelle is assigned by Father Martin to 1220, 


in its highest perfection, and in only one (that of 


Peckham) do I recollect a single trace of the 


conventional style of the earlier period. 


This series of examples would tend to prove 


that the highest perfection of the use of natural 
foliage in this country was attained between 
1290 and 1300. 


In the portion of Westminster Abbey erected 
by Edward I. between 1270 and 1300. We 
still find the two kinds of foliage going hand in 
hand. Of this the series of bosses over the 
choir form a magnificent example, and are, per- 
haps, the finest set of bosses in this country. 

Of about the same period are probably the 


It isso perfectly founded | noble oak stalls in Winchester Cathedral, the 


earliest ornamental woodwork of any great 
extent in this country, though small specimens 
exist here and there of an earlier date. The 
Winchester stalls are magnificently carved, aD 
exhibit the natural and conventional foliage side 
by side. 

During this period carving arrived at equal or 
greater perfection in France. In the Sainte 


Chapelle, at Paris, the Royal chapel erected 
about 1250, by Saint Louis, it is magnificently 
developed, though the conventional foliage also 
appears. The general character of this chape 








displays proofs of its early date, yet the foliage 
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is so perfect, and so exquisitely elegant, that 
one would hardly have believed it to be so 
early. 

I will take occasion from mentioning this 
superb work, to point out the great distinction 
which exists between the French and English 
capitals at this period. I have already men- 
tioned the square abacus as being, in this 
country (though not abroad), a distinctive mark 
of early date. 

In the early capital the bell is circular, and 
the abacus square, and under the round bell the 


foliage is disposed in fully developed Early | 


English. The whole is usually made circular to- 
gether, the foliage being, as before, placed round 
the bell; but in France the change was never 


made excepting here and there as a variety, the | 


square or other rectilinear-sided abacus being 


constantly used throughout the earlier periods. | 
This with a greater height of capital gives a/ 


much bolder effect than is usual with our own. 
There is also another very marked distinction, 

[ mean the retention of the bold overhanging 

In Englis 


earlier period. 1 work it is very rare 


to find this in conjunction with natural foliage, | 


but both in France and Germany they are very 
frequently used together, and with noble effect, 
for the strong stalk gives outline and strength 
of character, and harmonises the ornament with 
the architecture, while the natural leaves give it 
elegance and beauty. In those capitals where 


it is not used, the foliage grows more naturally | 


than in the English examples, and is distributed 
less horizontally. 


It is clear that at Westminster Abbey at | 


least one French carver was employed, for 
though the caps of the arcading round the walls 
are of the English form as to the mouldings, 


the carving is decidedly in the French manner, | 


as if the work were prepared by English masons, 
and followed up by French carvers. 

The crockets of this period are of two leading 
kinds, the one overhanging, as the stalks of the 
capital just described, which the French call for 
this reason the crocket capital; the other, a 
natural leaf, simply applied to the moulding of 
the gable. 

{A crocket was exhibited formed by merely 
attaching a leaf to a moulding and copying it, 
and which is almost exactly like many in ancient 
works. | 

The cornices in France and Germany are often 
enriched by one of these stalks or crockets 
alternately with a single natural leaf, or a 
group of them. This, with many other foreign 


ideas, seems to have been imported into York- | 


shire about the year 1300, probably, I think, 
from Cologne, and appears in the nave of the 
cathedral and in the Priory Church at Brid- 
lington, at Howden, and some other churches, 
in conjunction with capitals of the foreign type. 

The reign of King Edward I. was the great 
period for true natural foliage in England, and 
is beyond all question the time of the highest 
development and perfection of Pointed archi- 
tecture—the golden period of the Middle Ages. 
Happy days, izdeed, were these for the architec- 
tural artist, and happy the artist whose lot was | 
cast in such times ! 

Free from all trammel of preceding art, un- 
fettered by the slavery of precedent, his only | 
guides were the productions of nature which | 
surrounded him at every step, his sole artistic | 
authorities the works of God. If he looked | 
around him in the country, he saw in every leaf | 
which hung over his head, and every flower and | 
herb beneath his feet, and even the birds which | 
lodged among the one and the insects which hid | 
among the other, the material from which his art | 
was to be learned. If it was in the city he lifted | 
up his eyes; nothing presented itself to chill | 
and deaden his feelings, but everything to show | 
that the aspirations which he himself felt were 
the mainspring of all the art by which he was | 
surrounded. 

Different, indeed, is our position: we have | 
not been taught to look to nature as our guide : 


dreading to contravene authority, enslaved to| ciated with Shakspeare, and Queen Elizabeth, | stories.” 


precedent, we seem to have no will of our own, 
and to seek examples everywhere but in the 
works of our Maker. 
city, how much do we see to depress, how little 


to elevate our feelings. Happy then will it be for|three sky-piercing spires, to say nothing of 
us if what fails us in the streets of our towns we |some of the best specimens of wooden ar- 


| that of ancient days, at 
stalk, which was in ga use during the | 


jand endeavour still to progress, not now by 
'departing from nature—our legitimate guide, | 


'with nature is of vital importance : 


‘earthy particles down to the bottom, and leads 


If we look abroad in the} able castle, a fine ruin, the extraordinary 
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“ . = ‘ee : - . . 
| Seek in the highways and hedges. There we chitecture in the kingdom, namely, Ford’s 
still have the same precedents and the same Hospital founded in 1529, and the Bablake 


authorities which guided our forefathers when Hospital and School (1506 and 1560), both in 
art was free and untrammelled ; and if we desire Coventry, and “ Leycester’s Hospital” in War- 
| a style of art suited to the nineteenth century! wiek, inseribed “1571. R. L. Droit et Loyal.” 
| we cannot go wrone if strive to develop it Well, now, a soul-squeezed Londoner may go 


ve 
Wwe 





ifrom the same materials which were worked away one morning, see all these places, and 
upon by our predecessors of the thirteenth. return to his own bed the next nicht witout 
| We have, however, resources which they had|the slightest difficulty, and may, if he please, 
| not : we have an infinity of beautiful plants! add a lounge in Jephson’s Gardens, at well-kept 
which they did not possess, and of which we Leamington, on the intermediate evening, while 
need not fear to avail ourselves, though as yet the el/es of the place and some modern Robin 
we have failed to learn the use of those simple’ Hoods show themselves worthy descendants of 
}examples which we may pick up every day in those who “drew a good bow at the battle o 
the lanes and woods, and in the use of which’ Hastings,’ and put arrows into us for his 


our happy simple-minded forefathers revelled. | amusement. We are not recommending such 
[might have mentioned that at this period hasty scampers, but simply showing what is 


all other architectural arts arrived at the highest | practicable; nor are we about to emu! the 
point of perfection attained in the middle ages.'| Kentucky lawyers referred to by Mr. Scott, in 
Painted glass, jewellery, enamelling, ivory carv-| his paper last week, and give a full and par- 


ing, all now attained their a a ph and ticular account of these places from the begin- 
figure sculpture, though not destined to rival ning of things, or any account at all; but we 
uttained a degree of beauty may just touch a point or two here and there, 

? ee - . . 
lle 


a 
n 


which even now challenges our highest admi-' as we gambol along, enjoying the fresh air, 
ration. admirable companions, the associ and a 





From this period we must, however, trace, I glorious country. And it /s a glorion yuntry, 
fear, a gradual decline. The next generation of rich and varied —everywhere luxuriance—every- 
carvers attempted to improve upon the works of| where the signs of prosperity. The foliage in 

ptea . prosperit) 


nature, and, as might be expected, failed. We, parts is beginning to turn, and gives us some 
accordingly find in their works a departure|fresh tints, and the red brown of a newly- 
from the truth and simplicity of those of their} ploughed field here and there, deliciously helps 
predecessors. the landscape. ‘The view of Warwick Castle as 
Up to this time we have traced conventional- you approach the bridge is charming, and you 
ism ever striving to assimilate itself to nature: | see at once that it dates from the Conquest, and 
henceforth we have eonventionalism gradually! runs through several centuries. When you get 
departing from the goal it had reached. The | inside, the smoke from the chimneys, the window 
one is an ennobling, the other a deteriorating | blinds, and well-swept lawn, show you that the 
yrogress, and I desire not to follow it. Having course stops only at to-day :— 
spe when the highest perfection has been’ « 
attained, let us make /Ae/ our starting-point, 





he Past and 

Beneath Time's 2 

Like foot-prinis hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side.” 


Present here unite, 


owing tide 


The collection of works of art here is rich 
we may say priccless. The Vandycks in the 
Cedar Room and elsewhere, the thoughtful 
| Spanish Warrior in the gilt drawing-room, 
| Loyola, by Rubens, the same painter’s Lions, 
; Holbein’s Henry VILL. and a portrait of a Queen 


but by a yet more earnest, more loving, and | 
more intelligent use of the treasures she yearly 
lays in such profusion at our very feet. 

Geo. G. Scort. 








W ARWICK STR \TFORD KENTI of Naples, by Leonarda _ Vinei, will not Bc 
SEVER, ORES SE? mentee eee i; overlooked. We should searcely say what 
WORTH, AND COVENTRY. Oehlenschliger makes Correggio say of another 


LonGreLLow writes,— | picture by the same wonderful master,— 
3 picture! 
fall of soul : 


little mouth ! 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou weouldst forget, 
Lf thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, | 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


** Heavens, what a gloriou 
A princely dame, r, bl iw 

How the ey 
How nobly on her sits the 
Of velvet, and the full 
ty Leonard’ da V é i 

Be called Magician: this indeed i 


Nevertheless. it is a great picture, and has 
And as we roam,— 


young, yoming, 
how smiles the 
»se-hued hat 





> b 
e burns ; 






t sleeves! 





” 





3 painting! ’’* 
We have often said the same thing in other) : 
words, but are glad to enforce it occasionally by 
the advice of others. An occasional commune 
it fines us, 
as a distiller might say—sends some of the 


ereat companions. 


«* Mid all this grand enchantment,—prond sal 8%, 
And galleries radiant with the gems of art 
And genius, ravished from the grasp of Time, 
And princely 1. utt . toG 


] widering maze 


Or lose 


hapel, er r praise 
ourselves amid thé 

Of plants, and flowers, and blossoms, breath 

Their eloquence to Him,”— 


us to scent “the rose above the mould.” As 
Alexander Smith puts it :-— 


** Better for man 
Were he and Nature more familiar friends ! 
His part is worst that touches this base world. 
Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand.” 


ng forth 
we may ect some idea of the richness of England 
in art-treasures,—remembering that this collec- 
tion is but one of scores of similar amassments 
 seattered about the kingdom. We were glad, by 
ithe way, to see in the eastle the Warwick 
And then it is so easily done in our time: you! Sidehoard which was in the 1851 Exhibition. 
may see almost anything in England ina day,} Yjsijtors to the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, 
enjoying nature as you goand come. It costs! wil] recognise in the centre of the Be auchamp 
money, it is true, to travel fast ; but health and! Chane] the fine monument to Richard, Earl of 
energy and knowledge to boot are beyond Warwick. with its gilded effigy, and * herse” 
rice. Well might Horace Mann, when asked! yhoye, and series of metal statuettes around. 
xy a student to advise him how to obtain success | They will find. however, a sentiment about the 
in his profession, say, “ First you must have | tom) itself which could not be transported. The 
health. A spendthrift of health is one of the preservation of the agreement with the several 
most reprehensible of spendthrifts. 1 am cer-| artists who were employed on this chapel and 
tain I could have performed twice the labour, | the tomb, renders them of great value histori- 
both better and with greater ease to myself, if| ally, Thus the glazie, “John Prudde, of 
I had known as much of the laws of health and |} Westminster,” undertook to glaze all the wm- 
life at twenty-one as I do now.” The little bit) dows in the chapel, “with glasse beyond the 
of England rejoicing in the titles at the head of | seas. and with x0 glasse of England,” and further 
this paper—Warwick, Stratford, Kenilworth, | to put in of white, black, and green glass, “as 
and Coventry—is full of a particular sort of |}ittle as shall be needfull for the showing and 
interest,—an interest felt by all. It is asso-| setting forth of the matters, images, and 
A little more white in some of our 
and Walter Scott, and the Leicesters, and the! modern windows would be an improvement,— 
Dudleys ; a very complete specimen of a habit-| that is to say, white of a right sort. 

It is scarcely possible to enter Stratford-on- 








* “Correggio, a Tragedy.” Admirably translated, with notes, 
| by Mr. Theodore Martin, himself a poet. J. W. Parker, Strand. 
| This very interesting art-p'ay contains many beauties.J 


monuments in the Beauchamp Chapel, and! 
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Avon without something like a feeling of re- 
verence—such is the power of genius. We 
agree with the writer who maintained that 
there is no man living in the civilized world 
whose development has not been more or less 
affected by the writings of Shakspeare :— 

** O capa: ious soul, 

Placed on this earth to love and understand, 

And from thy presence shed the light of love ;” 
Ilow can we estimate the debt the world owes 
thee ? 

The home of his boyhood, if not his birth- 
place, which has been purchased for the nation 
(we can searcely say 4y the nation) is sadly 
devoid of material mterest: it is, unluckily, 
common from bottom to top, and has no one bit 
of beauty: a carved angle post or a good barge- 
board, or a nice bit of panelling inside, would 
have been invaluable. Nevertheless, it pos- 
sesses undying interest in its association, and 


should be most religiously preserved. How to | resque group creditable to the architect, Mr. | in some 


deal with it is of course a question, but it is a 
question that should at once be considered. 
The rough-cast is falling from the outside, and 
ihe wet gets admission. A crowd of thoughts 
press upon one in the little white-washed and 
name-covered room, but we may not pause to 
give them utterance. Away, then, to the church, 
with its beautiful avenue of trees and excellent 
outline. 

The interior was restored a few years ago by 
poor Edington, of Worcester, in conjunction 
with Mr. Britton, who laudably exerted himself 
to bring it about. The whole chancel has 
become the poet’s cenotaph, the central point 
the poct’s bust. If Malone could hear the 
abuse constantly showered on him for hiding the 
colours with which the bust was originally 
painted in imitation of nature, by sundry coats 


of white, he would not rest quictly in his grave. | 


That the bust is a likeness scarcely admits of 
doubt, but we cannot say this of the casts of the 
bust which are sent out to the world: the mould 
should be revised by a competent hand. 

John Combe’s monument, on the north side 
of the altar, and the inscribed stones in front of 
it, will detain you some little time: you should 
notice, too, the general arrangement of the 
elerestory, Late Perpendicular, and some of the 
carving scattered about. 

A suggestion by a Frenchman, M. Chardigny, 
to erect a colossal cast-iron 
Shakspeare, 100 feet high, has been received 
with much flourish by both English and 
French papers as an entirely novel idea; 
the truth is, however, a very similar pro- 
posal was made some years ago by either Mr. 
Crabb Robinson or the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
we forget which, but it was allowed to fall dead. 
Come so whence it may, we should be glad to 
see a fitting national memorial of our greatest 
writer. Longfellow is still running in our 


head :— 


* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

Let genius touch what it may, and the thing 
touched becomes gold. The world cared little 
for Kenilworth and its misty history till Scott 
re-peopled the ruins, without the strictest regard 
to truth, and awakened in us a human interest. 
The mass of the ruin has not much architec- | 
tural beauty: the remnant of the Norman 
Geoffrey de Clinton’s portion of the structure, 
from some male cause, gives more plea- 
sure to the eye than the more perfect parts of | 
later date :—the whole, however, forms a very | 
picturesque ruin, seen as you approach from the | 
great gateway; and you may revive, by the’ 
mind’s eye, the great tourney of Edward I. and | 
the “Round Table,” or the reception of Queen 
Elizabeth by Leicester, whose true effigies you 
may see at Warwick. There is a curious 
account of the entertainment unto “ the Queen’s | 
Majestiez, at Killinwoorth Castle,” written by 
one Laneham at the time, who, to describe the 

ay appearance of the castle, says it was “a 





monument of | 


lucent unto all the Alexandrian coast; or els (to 


talke merily with my mery friend), thus 
radiaunt, az though Phoebus for his eaz would 
rest him in the Castle, and not every night, so 
to travel dooun unto the Antipodes.” And the 
Coventry men came and acted one of their 
plays, too. 

Kenilworth Church hard by, has a very inte- 
resting Norman west doorway, unfortunately 
much decayed. A little attention to it at this 
moment by way of pointing and supporting is 
very desirable. 


where there seems to be some activity in build- 
_ing matters just now, as we mentioned a fort- 
‘night ago. Rapid progress is being made with 
the Corn Pe lh and the walls may be 
seen above the hoard. The hall promises to be 
‘a fine apartment. The national schools for 
Trinity parish are finished, and form a pictu- 





| Murray. — These are built of stone, including two 


schools, 77 feet by 18 feet, and a room above, | heen thirty cholera e: 
~~ ¢ « 2 ° j © 
77 fect by 36 feet, besides residences, and have | jn this loc 


cost about 3,000/. The metal vanes and. 


crosses were executed by Messrs. Skidmore, of | 
Coventry, of whose work exhibited at the! 
Architectural Museum we spoke well a few! 


weeks ago. 


A quarter of an hour, and we are in Coventry, | 


We went over their manufactory | without. 


CONDITION OF PARTS OF WEst- 

MINSTER. = 

A corrEsronDeEnt (W. L. G.) who has been 
amongst the vegetable vendors of Strutton- 
ground and the Broadway, Westminster, gives 
us a miserable description of their condition. 
On entering a house in one of the courts adja- 
cent, he found a floor on which his shoes stuck 
as he walked, from filth allowed to accumulate 
on them. At the back there is a small yard (or 
‘more exactly speaking, 4 feet by 5 fect), in 
| which is a heap of Temes vegetables, fruit, 
oyster-shells, and other rubbish, in a state of 
rapid decomposition. In this house were lying 
two persons dead with cholera. In old Pye- 
street and St. Ann’s-street the same seenes 
were visible. There also were five people dead 
the same morning; and upon his asking how 
often the rubbish-heap was carted away, he was 
| told as soon as they got a eart-load, which took 
cases seven weeks, in others eleven, 
-aceording to trade! In three weeks there had 
ases which had proved fatal 
ality. In this street he was told that 
it being Monday, there had heen no water 
on the premises since Saturday. The small tub 
they had not holding sufficient for the numerous 
family in the house, so on Sunday they were 
In this tub there was greenish mud, 





| f » wal eT j v va o 1 s . . 
when we were in Coventry, and were as much | an inch and a quarter thick: it had not been 


pleased by the artistical spirit which animates | ¢]e 


vaned out for six years. The water he pro- 


j “Tre . : iat ait 2 
them and their desire to do something eminently | eyred in another house (more fortunate than the 


worthy of this which is, in truth, an age of) 


metal, as by what we saw, including cups, | for 


_ewers, Salvers, and gas-fittings. A long list of | 
churches lighted by them show that their 
endeavours are duly appreciated out of doors. 
'At St. Michael’s Church, where considerable 
restorations are going on, they have put up 
some good branches, In this extensive church, 
the length of which is equal to the height of 
the spire, namely, 296 feet (the greatest breadth 
‘is the height of the tower alone), there are 
| several Renaissance monuments of considerable 
beauty, although in a bad state. We once saw 
this extraordinary steeple in the moonlight, when 
the series of figures which surround the upper 
_part of the tower all round seemed touched into 
Tite, and stood out clear and distinct from the 
niches which contain them. The stone of the 
_tower is in a miserable condition. 

At the church of the Holy Trinity there is a 
very remarkable ancient mural painting, the 
Last Judgment, over the tower arch. The 
stone pulpit, too, around the pier of the chancel 
arch, 1s very curious and effective. The ugly 
galleries should be removed. 

At St. John’s, the south transept window has 
been murderously dealt with, by a restorer in 
cement. One of the main columns on the south 
side of the nave has sunk so much out of the 
perpendicular as to call for professional ex- 
amination. Ford’s Hospital, we have — 
mentioned: it must on no account be missed. 
St. Mary’s Hall, too, must be visited, and its 
ceiling, tapestry, old carved seat, and adjoining 
council-chamber, duly examined. The tapestry 
is as early in date as 1450. There have been 
merry doings in this hall. One cannot walk 
through Coventry without a recollection of the 
famous Coventry pageants and mystery plays, 
,of which there are accounts as early as 1416. 
|The mysteries were performed first by friars. 





|The pageants were exhibited by the 
\fraternities of traders in the town. 





ay time on every side so glittering by glasses, 
a night by continual brightness of candel, fyre, 
and torch-light, transparent thro’ lyghts on 
wyndoz, az it wear the Egyption Pharos, re- 


guilds or 
Each had 
its favourite : for example, the smiths’ pageant 
was the “Crucifixion,” and the drapers’, the 
“Resurrection.” In the list of properties be- 
longing to the latter, we have “a link to set the 
world on fire,” following, “paid for the barrel 
for the earthquake !”* As you turn the corner 
of a street, busily engaged in prying into holes 
and corners, an uncouth bust of a man looki 
out from a hole in the wall will remind you o 
another peeper, and the legend of the resolute 
Godiva. How long romance lasts! The incident 
goes back to the eleventh century—perhaps, 
says the sceptic, never took place at all. 
Well, 


Dream or reality, it matters not, 
Whatever makes us happy must be real.” 


We should really think it no hardship to be 
again “sent to Coventry.” 





* Knight's “* Traveller's Joy.” 


rest) was of a thick brownish-green tint, not fit 
any human use. He suggests that each 
policeman on his beat should report the sanitary 
condition of each house once a month. 

After writing his note, he learned that in one 
of the houses last mentioned six persons died in 
one morning—two women and four men ! 





ENBROOK, SURREY. 


Ovr engraving represents a residence now 
being erected under the direction of Mr. 8. 8. 
Teulon, for the Hon. J. D. Bligh, the English 
minister at Hanover. 

Enbrook belonged to the late Earl of Darnley, 
who left it to his son, the present possessor. It 
is situated in the parish of Folkestone, by 
Sandgate, and commands the sea southward. 
The original house, which had been on a smal} 
scale, had been from time to time added to, but 
was so ill arranged, that it was found imprac- 
ticable, upon a survey made in the early part of 
the present year, to remodel it conveniently, 
except at a very considerable outlay ; and its 
position being too close to the main road, it 
was determined to build a new mansion more in 
the centre of the estate. It is now in progress 
of erection with a grey rag stone, the quarry of 
which forms part of the land, witha free stone 
from Caen. 

Messrs. Higgs and Cullingford, of London, 
are the contractors for this work. The cost will 
be about 7,300/. 

The following references will explain the 
plan :— 


A. Carriage-porch, O. Sideboard. 

paved with India-| P. Plate-closct. 
rubber. Q. Butler’s room. 

B. Hall. R. Still-room. 

C. Hall and billiard- S. Housekeeper’s 

room. room. 

D. Library. T. Kitchen. 

E. Drawing-room. U. Scullery. 

F. Dining-room. V. Pantry. 

G. Garden entrance. W. Larder. 

H. Shaft. X. Servants’ hall. — 
I. I. Closets. Y. Men-servants’ stairs. 
J.J. Lobbies, Z. Lift. 

K. Court. a, Coals. 

L. Housekeeper’s 4. Loose-box. 

Closet. c. Coach - house, with 

M. Servants’ stairs— stabling, stable - 

women. yard, &c. beyond. 
N.N. Passage to offices. 








“ Procress oF MFELBOURNE.”—I can inform you 
that the “exchange and custom-house talked of” are 
before this time in progress. Mr. Merritt, a gentle- 
man not unknown to many of your readers, obtained 
the premium for the Exchange, and the Government 
have also recommended him to carry out the Custom 
house, which in May was to be commenced forth- 
with.—W. D. 
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THE ARCHITECT OF ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, LIVERPOOL. 

Ar this moment, when Liverpool is about to 
inaugurate her noble hall, our readers will 
doubtless receive with gratification any informa- 
tion concerning the architect of the building, 
Mr. Henry Lonsdale Elmes, who, although cut 
off at the very outset of life, has secured for 
his memory a lasting reputation. 

We have been favoured by Mr. R. Rawlinson 
with copies of a number of letters from Mr. 
Elmes, mostly on the subject of St. George’s 





Hall, from which we shall make some selec- | 


tions. 

Mr. Rawlinson says in his communication to 
us,—Mr. Elmes was not great by accident : he 
studied unceasingly and earnestly: the com- 
passes he chiefly used were his eyes, and every 
line was considered with reference to adjoining 
lines, and to the whole. His mouldings are 
Greek in character, but they are essentially his 
own, nevertheless. 

In appearance, Mr. Elmes was gentlemanly 
and refined; as a jockey would say, “showed 
breeding.” He was of middle stature, light 


complexion, fair hair, and bluish-grey eyes. In | 


mixed company, and before strangers, he was 
silent, quiet, and observing; but with those he 
loved or respected, he was cheerful, talkative, 
and pleasant. Enthusiastically fond of good 
music, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendleshon 
were his great favourites, and he could not bear 
that one note should be misplaced. Architec- 
ture and music he loved most. Painting and 
sculpture came in for a secondary share of 
notice. 

Although Mr. Elmes was retiring, he was 
neither shy nor diffident. He could speak, and 
to the point, either to individuals or ‘to com- 
mittees, and was ever ready and prompt with 
the requisite information or explanation. “He 
could also defend or advocate with clearness, 
force, and ability. All good men loved him, 
and with bad men he had as little as possible to 
do. If his character could be known, as his 
great work can be seen, it would be more ad- 
mired by all those capable of appreciating true 
greatness. 


We preface our selection with a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Elmes by the gentleman we have 
named, as reference is made to it in that which 
follows :— 

“ April 2, 1844. 

Being in Liverpool more or less every week, you 

are frequently in my thoughts, as I see your genius at 
work, raising that temple-like structure to pleasure 
the ‘ merchant princes ;’ whilst you, Aladdin-like, are 
afar off, rubbing the magic lamp. How truly do the 
powers of the mind eqnal—nay, even surpass, the 
most sublime fictions of Eastern story. The fervid 
thonghts of the poet’s fancy, once pe nned, never die : 
the magic touch of the painter’s brush is immortal : 
the melody of the musician is eternal ; and the ecrea- 
tions of the architect stand fast for the admiration 
of millions yet unborn. For man to accomplish 
never-dying works, is worth the enduring all the dis- 
appointments, and envy, and sorrow he is heir to -— 
working in season and out of season, to accomplish 
with diligence the great end of existence ;—bearing in 
mind how short his time ; living in love and charity 
with all mankind; striving after perfection, as the 
only means to satisfy his immortal spirit. Man !— 
the little !—the great !—the divine !—how poor! yet 
how rich!—how weak! yet how strong! A sudden 
blast of the elements destroys him! but the creations 
of his intellect set them at defiance: his material 
form vauishes from the earth ; but the eternal mind, 
God-like, with firmness grapples time. Who does 
not recognise the great sonl of Handel in his heart- 
thrilling choruses—new “for ever and ever 2” or the 
mighty spirit of Sebastian Bach, in his temple-shaking 
fugues? or the comprehensive mind of Wren in the 
massive grandeur of St. Paul’s ? 

All inen cannot attain to this high distinction in 
the eyes of their fellow mortals, but all will be re- 
warded according to the use or abuse of the talents 
entrusted to them. 

This train of thonght has been brought to my mind 
by contemplating the completion of your majestic 


building, destined to arrest the admiriug gaze of} 


countless thousands. In this respect architects have 


an advantage over the professors of every other art or 


science ; and this the ancients knew and studied: 
hence the majestic, awe-inspirmg ruins of the faded 





cunning schoolmen, the imperial conquerors! From 


their architecture are enduring amidst surrounding 
desolation; standing like huge skeletons, creating 
wonder through all time, attracting the aspiring 
student from every civilized part of the globe, and 
becoming an eternal alphabet to every modern nation. 
Such is the exalted power of architecture ! 

* ~ * * oF 


R. B.” 


“London, April 30th, 1814. 
My time, as you may suppose, while at Liverpool, is 
| completely occupied; and, as I am still without any 





Ipsec assistant in my office, my duties are more 


jarduous and mechanical than is either pleasant or 


| desirable. 
| The strain of poetical feeling in which you have 
| clothed your complimentary allusion to the great work 
I have the happiness to superintend at Liverpool, has 
tended, for a while, to sharpen the edge of my 
jeuthusiasm for our art, which was already beginning 
to grow dull, with endeavours to ent through the 
grovelling, money making, selfish ideas of nine-tenths 
of the community ; and I was beginning to believe 
that the regions of poetry and imagination, although 
‘they may be regions of bliss, yet they were by no 
means dwelling-places for those who have their daily 
bread to seek. Yet Ishould be ungrateful were I to 
forget that an occasional visit into those realms con- 
stitutes the greatest gratification of my life. 


like ‘to know with what feelings those who are un- 
accustomed to the technicalities of the profession 
observe the progress of a large building. I fear, in 
too many instances it is merely looked upon as a pile 
of stones in its most mechanical sense, and there are 


direeting mind,—and yet there are few who are insen- 
sible to beauty or deformity; and, as you observe, 
architecture is peeuliar in being exposed to public 
gaze so much more than any other art or science, it 
is surprising that so little-attention is paid to it, and 
so little value attached to the labours of those who 
study so important an art. 

When, however, the public become better informed 
upon the leading principles of the art, we may hope 
for better things. 

How frequently I observe the great and true end 
and aim of art entirely lost sight of in the discussion 
of some insignificant detail or quaint antiquarianism. 
Bold and original conceptions never can find fayour 
while so much stress is laid upon precedent. I say, 

let architects study nature, but let no man expect to 
form a new style or school; that must be the work of 
| Successive generations; but let each add his mite 
| towards it and this country may yet rival her con- 
| tinental neighbours in producing original and beautiful 
| works, eqnally adapted to climate, materials, and 
| habits of the people. 

Yet, strictly speaking, architecture is not an imita- 
tive art, and has no type in nature ; and therefore, it 
may be urged, why study nature? I know your 
opinions upon this too well to occupy your time with 
an answer, 

As you are frequently in Liverpool, I can tell you 
no news concerning that place: you will, doubtless, 
have heard that the committee have determined to 
introduce polished Aberdeen granite for the interior 
columns supporting the great vault ; upon which, by- 
the-bye, I shall be very happy to hear from you, 
relative to your thoughts thereon, which you men- 
tioned to me when [ saw you. You may imagine 
that scarcely a day passes without my thoughts being 
fixed in that direction, and, as yet, I have no fear of 
ultimately accomplishing it. I am having some 
diagrams prepared, which show the relative propor- 
tions of the arch and its abutments, which I should 
like you to see. H. L. Exmes.” 


**11, Gordon-street, Dee. 11th, 1844. 

“My friend, Mr. Cockerell, is about commencing 
a new bank in Manchester, a branch bank of the 
Bank of England; and T have been endeavouring to 
persuade him to use our stone from Darly Dale. I 
hear, from Heatheote, that he can lay it down in 
Manchester at 1s. 7d. per foot, if you should require 
any of it. 

I am very desirous of knowing more of Manchester, 








able to spend a few days with you there. 

With respect to your observations on the Exhibi- 
tion, I wish you would try your hand at architecture, 
and stir up a little spark of feeling for it. Although 


ing, at least where carried beyond mere utility; yet 
the pleasurable sensations, indescribable almost, pro- 


arranged room, to go no further, are worthy of ap- 


empires,—Egypt, Greece, and Rome,—the learned— preciation. 


the refined—the mighty! Oblivion shadows their 
ence teeming myriads,—the magician pr‘esthood, the 


Architecture, as a noble science, and beautiful art, 
in the highest sense of those terms, at present exists, 











our visible senses all have passed, but the ruins of 


It has not unfrequently oceurred to me that I should | 


few who, like yourself, can perceive the operation of a} 


and hope, during the next summer, that I shall be | 


} 


in a domestic sense it must yield the palm to paint- 


duced by a well-proportioned and symmetrically , 
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eee 
—— 


unfortunately, only in ruins, or in history or imagi- 
nation ; but utility, and utility alone, will ever save 
it from utter oblivion; and in all ages it must be 
acknowledged as indispensable to human existence. 
These observations cannot apply to paintings, or to 
sculpture ; not that I would part with our hand- 
maidens, but only claim an equal rank and equal 
consideration. Consider, too, the effect produced by 
| painting and sculpture, as auxiliaries to architecture ; 
ithe first, by rendering the massive wall rich with 
|varied colours, and indicating spare beyond, so 
delightful to anticipate; thus charming the eye, 
j while the noble subject may interest and instruct the 
mind. ‘he latter, devoid of colour, yet pre-eminent 
in form, the material harmonising with the architee- 
ture in massive durability, while the gracefully flow- 
ing drapery, the marked expressive countenance, and 
the apparent capability of motion, all contrast with 
the greater severity of the architectural framework. 
| Were this feeling general,—alas for gilt frames, and 
| watch-boxes for statues.* 

The predicted fall of my vaulted ceiling, made by 
the “great authority’ in Liverpool, I find, has not 
been confined to that town: it has been reported in 
London to have been abandoned. Notwithstanding 
these idle reports, 1 am proceeding steadily in my 
purpose, and with due care and attention, | entertain 
very little doubt of ultimate success. J shall, how- 

| ever, like to have a little talk with you upou it when 
we leet. aig Pe a 


“London, Dee. 25th, 1845. 

Your last eloquent and imaginative letter, was 
really startling, and quite aroused me from the dry’ 
dull, every-day way of thinking that common-place 
but bread-and-butter getting business is driving 
| me to. 

My capitals for the columns inside must be bronze: 
the core being of granite, prevents the introduction of 
‘marble. ‘They will require plenty of brass, and so 
shall 1, when I ask for the money for them, I think.+ 

1 am happy to say that I entertain no doubt but 
that the pediment will be adorned with one of the 
richest compositions in seulpture ever executed in 
this country. 

Iam not afraid of a single brick in thickness at 
the crown of my great arch; but I am very anxious, 
if I ean, to introduce hollow tile-work, although, if 
I understand you correctly, not exactly what you 
mean. As the work proceeds, I am obliged to take 
np each part separately, and that will shortly have its 
turn, when TShould like to have a little talk with you 
abont it, aud youst manage to come over to Man- 
chester and se@ you.t 

I hope yon were pleased with the effect of the 
eranite columns, ae ae 











The followihg letter is particularly interest- 
ing, as conveying Mr. Elmes’s own idea as to 
the internal attangement when finished. It has 
not been followed out :-— 


“London, November 30th, 1546. 

Procrastination, they say, is the thief of time; 
that it is the thief of men’s good intentions, I verily 
believe, for it has robbed me of three or four really 
good ones every day since the 3rd inst., the date, l 
am ashamed to say, of your last kind letter. 

Iam glad you seem to like my granite shafts. I 
would rather have them in their present itegrity 
and honesty, all eapless though they be, than the 
most gorgeous scagliola with rea’ eement capitals 
that were ever designed. I hope when you‘ contem- 
plated the finished structure,” that there was 20 orgait 
at the end, but that you stood on the judge’s platform 
in one court, your eye glaneing along the ranges of 
ruddy columns on either side, in all the richness and 
strong colour of a foreground; then reposing for an 
instant on the lofty arched opening communicating 
with the hall, whose broad and richly coffered soffite 
throws a shadow upon the grey columns beneath, 
and forms the middle distance,—it pierces the atmos- 
phere of the great hall, passes the corresponding 
opening into the other court, without distinguishing a 
particle of detail from the great distance, and finally 
rests upon the judge’s throne in the other court. Such, 
my dear friend, is a faint expression of what I hope 
and trust some day we may see together. I have no 
doubt it is altogether below the standard which your 
imagination has led you to expect; but, believe me, 


* When Mr. Elmes speaks of painting being counected with 
architecture, he alludes to fre-co, and not to painted masonry. It 
was the intention of Mr, Elmes to have introduced fresco on the 
vaulted ceilings. as also on the side walls of the great hall. We 
had many conversa‘ions as to this. —R. R. : 

+ Mr. Blmes did suggest bronze for the enrichments of nr} 
capitals. The corporation asked the Government for some old 
gun-meta! ; they were refused, and so was Mr Elmes. They are 
plaster, or cement, stained to look like the grauite.—n. R. : 

t Mr. Elmes finally decided on solid brickwork for the ceiling. 


The crown of the arch to be one and a half brick, or fourteen 
| inches, Patent comyressed bricks were to be used. The work 


was specified and Jet. It was after Mr. Elmes left England, in- 
deed, after his death, thet I designed the bricks for the present 


: ceiling.--R. R. 
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no thought nor labour on my part shall be spared to 
make it worthy the admiration of all good men. To 
please all would be out of the question. 

I am in great doubt as to the material for my 
capitals. Statuary would be a ruinous cost. What 
think you of iron ? and if so, what process will pre- 
serve it from decomposition, without paint or periodi- 
cal applications of that kind ? 

I am much obliged for your sketches of hollow 
tiles: they would be admirable, and delight Dr. Reid 
beyond measure, as nearly the whole ceiling might be 
porous. But what can I do with such a contractor 
for brickwork as I have to do with, who puts every 
difficulty that ingenuity can devise in my way, instead 
of assisting to carry out the work properly ? 


Pe): yl ee Aa 


“ Ventnor, Isle of Wight, June 24, 1847. 

Anxiety and over exertion have at last made such 
an inroad upon my constitution, that about a month 
since I was obliged to leave London at a few days’ 
notice, for the purpose of obtaining a little repose for 
the present; and I believe I shall be compelled to 
winter abroad. The difficulty of arranging matters 
30 that business shall not stand still during a seven or 
eight months’ absence, you may easily imagine; and, 
I assure you, it contributes in no small degree to in- 
crease my anxiety. Iam happy to say, however, that 
I have met with the kindest sympathy from all my 
employers at Liverpool, who all urge upon me the 
necessity of following the advice I have received, and 
making health a primary consideration. It is possible 
I may go to the island of Madeira or to Jamaica, | 
am not sure which. I originally proposed visiting 
italy, but I have been advised against it, as my 
enthusiasm for art would induce me, possibly, to 
neglect my health, by over-exerting myself amongst 
the innumerable wonders of the “ Eternal City.” _ 


“Your kind letter (of, Iwill not say, what date), | 


which had been so long lying before me at home, I 
gladly made my companion here, thinking to have so 
much leisure that I should be sure to answer it. But 
instead of finding repose, I have been completely 
overwhelmed with correspondence, which has so much 
fatigued me, that until this day I have not had an 
opportunity of taking pen in hand to your service. 


As you say very truly, time has recorded serious 
changes against us both since we met; but as you | 
“ false”? | 
“envtous;” the wound they give at the time | 


also say, and I agree with you, that they are 
and 
leaves xo scar behind. Our friend got nothing by 
his move, for the question was not whether the 
alterations ought or ought not to have been made, 
but whether, having been made, they were executed 


inas sound and workmanlike a manner as the circum- | 


stances of the case allowed.* 


. > = all dee 
I read your flattering and enthusiastic sentences | Speaking from a knowl lee 
with amazement, and regret that I am unable to_ 


reply to them with the warmth and energy they 
deserve ; nevertheless, the sentiments they convey are 
entirely congenial to my own ideas. * . 2 
You may possibly have heard that I have obtained 
the lunatic asylam at West Derby (for that division 
of the county) to build, and that my plans have been 
highly approved by H. M.’s Commissioners in Lunacy. 
T am also to do the parish offices at Liverpool, when 
7 


they can decide upon a plan, which they have been | 


about eighteen months in doing, and kept me all 
that time pretty cloeely at work, what with sugges- 
tions, alterations, new committees who undid all their 
predecessors’ had accomplished, correspondence, &e. ; 
and about eleven different plans. Mr. H. Earles and 


Mr. Horuby’s houses I think you knew of some time | 


since. I am also building a little house for the mayor 
at New Brighton.” 


Soon after this letter it became necessary for 
him to leave England, and Mr. Rawlinson, at 
his urgent request, consented to act as his 
deputy during his absence, Mr. Cockerell having 
consented to attend to all matters of architec- 
tural detail. 

* Kingston, Jamaica, October 22, 1847. 

Our departure from Southampton was a most 
miserable day, thick Scotch mist falling, which com- 
pelled upwards of forty or fifty passengers to stow 


themselves in the cabin of the small steamer, which | 


was to take us to the ‘Avon.’ This place was about 
14 feet square; and as they kept us there upwards of 
an hour before starting, you may imagine the state of 
the atmosphere, and the misery we were in. 

The extreme fatigue 1 had undergone would have 
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parison to the Bay of Biscay. However highly the 
glories of the sea may be extolled, and who, asa 
patriot, would not extol them with a view to maintain 
our glorious independence? yet give me, personally, 
terra firma. I was told I should derive great benefit 
from the constant exercise, ‘without fatigue,’ which 
the motion of the vessel would give. I 
fatigue, however, to a great degree: and, as we 
approached the ‘T'ropies, the heat of the cabins, the 
tremulous motion produced by the engine, the entire 
absence of any comfortable seat on deck, although we 
had between seventy and eighty passengers, rendered 
the whole of the voyage, with very few exceptions, 
irksome and tedious, and I assure you I was heartily 


suffered 


glad to get on shore. . . ’ = 


Mrs. E. being laid up just on our arrival, you may 
imagine I have not spent my first week on shore very 
agreeably. I cannot say much for our companions on 
board,—a great many foreigners, one 
Germans, but the rest sad-looking ruffians, chiefly 
Spaniards. Our captain was exceedingly kind and 
attentive to us, and all the officers were very pleasant 
nice fellows, which rendered it less uncomfortable than 
it otherwise would have been. We first touched at 
Madeira, a most striking mountain, rising abruptly 
from the sea. I did not go on shore, being too unwell; 
but from what I heard and saw I should not lke it 
for a residence. Our next land was Barbadoes, after 
a fortnight’s voyage without sight of land, with a 
beautifully smooth sea, the thermometer at 50 degrees 
with a good awning over us, but we sighed in vain for 
the usual trade winds, and had none but slight breezes 
against us. About twenty-four hours brought us to 
Grenada, a remarkable and picturesque island, but 
with such innumerable that the vast 
number of valleys, I think, must render it damp and 
unwholesome as a residence. 

I am inclined to hope strongly that the climate will 
agree with me, though in this close town I find the 
heat in our sitting-room, with every window open—86 
to be rather enervating. 


or two agreeable 


undulations 


degrees, 


H. L. Ei_mgs.” 


This pleasing anticipation, however, was not 
destined to be fulfilled: he died on Friday, the 
26th of November, 1847, and England lost a 
worthy son. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Lynu.—The opinions of the guardians appear 
to be nearly equally divided on the propriety of 
rebuilding the old workhouse, the tower or 
main part of which lately fell, or of purchasing 
a piece of land outside the town for erecting an 
entirely new one. The Norfolk Chronicle, 
r of the make-shifts 
and inconveniences which have existed here 
ever since the new Poor-law rendered more 
perfect classification necessary, deprecates any 
false notion of economy inducing the guardians 
'to rebuild on the old site, the limited extent of 
which renders it unfit for the purpose. An 
‘extra outlay of four or five thousand pounds 
‘ought not to be a consideration in a case like 
this, particularly as it would be divided over 
\the whole union, and the repayment extended 
over twenty or thirty years. 
|  Lineoln.—Several finished portions of the 
new east window have been temporarily intro- 
duced, for the purpose of ascertaining the pro- 
' bable effect of the whole. By some it is thought 


ia little more depth of colouring would have 
| been more in character with other windows in 


ithe edifice. The new window will be completed 


early in the spring. It is said to be the inten- 
tion of the Dean and Chapter to clear away the 
entire mass of plaster which now conceals the 
| stone work of the roof of the choir, extending 
| from the east window to the broad tower. 

| Norwich.—On Friday before last the Library 
land Museum Committee opened the tenders 
lfor the erection of the proposed free library. 
The tenders were, Mr. Balls, 3,540/.; Mr. Murry, 
3,349/.; Mr. Steward, 3,310/.; Mr. Lacey, 
3.300/.; Mr. Sexton, 3,289/.; Mr. Worman, 
|3,098/. The last, being the lowest, was —— 
land the building will be erected in accordance 
iwith Mr. Benest’s plan. The front elevation 


} 


| will be somewhat more ornamented than was at 


first contemplated. The building is to consist 


compelled at ge any oe “ keep my | of two stories, the whole length, from the 
. a ay " s ahy . >} ‘ 
bed for a day or two, and, by so doing, entirely Museum to Duke’s Palace-street, be ing about 


escaped anything like sea sickness. 


an unusually rough passage: during the rest of the 
voyage it was occasicnally rough, but nothing in com- 





* Very severe attacks had been made upon him in the council ; 
one ground of which was, that he ha’ cansed so many alterations 
in the building that it was “ a thing of shreds and patches.” 


The officers on | 
board admitted that the first four or five days we had | 


70 feet, and the whole width 33 feet. The entire 
length and width of the first story would be 
small enough for a free public library, but 
according to present arrangements there are to 
be several partitions, making one room for the 


museum and another for a reading-room,—about | of Edward III. 





10 feet being allowed for the corner entrance. 
The upper story is divided into several rooms ; 
two for the Literary Institution, one for the 
People’s Library, 33 feet by 143 feet. Several 
partitions make smaller apartments on this floor. 
According to the plan, the rooms will be lighted 
by windows at the front and back. 

St.-Martin’s-at-Oak.—The partial restoration 
of the parish church has been completed. The 
chancel has been covered by a new roof; a new 
| window has been put in at the east end; and 
, the walls have been repaired throughout. About 
150/. of the expense have been realised. 
| Burbage—The church here having been re- 
built under the plan of Mr. Wyatt, carried out by 
Mr. Major, of Swindon, builder, was reopened on 
7th inst. The inhabitants, viear, and church- 
wardens, treated the workmen to a good substan- 
tial supper. The chureh is in the Gothie style. 

Fa/mouth.—It has been determined by Govern- 
ment to carry out a series of fortifications at 
the harbour here on an extensive scale. A con- 
tract has just been entered into by the Board of 
Ordnance with Messrs. Olver and Sons, involy- 
ing an outlay of many thousands, to erect a 
range of fortifications at St. Maw’s and Pen- 
dennis Castle, and the contractors, who are 
bound to complete the whole in six months from 
the date of the contract, have at once com- 
menced drawing materials for the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. The same tirm have 
contracted with the Admiralty to make a number 
of important alterations and additions to the 
Government dockyard at Mylor. 
| Lamorran.—The parish church of Lamorran, 
Cornwall, erected some fifteen years back, is 
being remodelled m the Middle Peinted style, 
the present edifice being, as we are told, of the 
basest churchwarden Gothic. The whole will 
be new roofed, and have new traceried windows, 
new gables and crosses, a new north transept, 
and a new vestry. The whole body of the 
church wil be reseated with open benches. Mr. 
White is the architect, and the works are to be 
done at the joint expense of Lady Falmouth 
and the Hon. and Rev. Townshend Boscawen, 
the vicar. 

Glossop —A new steeple, of considerable 
altitude, and capable of containing eight bells, 
is about to be erected in connection with the 
parish church of Glossop. The decapitation of 
the old spire took place a few days ago. The 
bells were safely lowered to the ground by 
means of pulleys. Upon the tenor bell are in- 
scriptions, bearing the names of Christopher 
Howe, vicar, and John Knott and Samuel Bray, 
churchwardens. ‘The old building, now par- 
tially removed, bore marks, it is said, of the re- 
motest antiquity, and evident signs of decay. 
The proposed new structure will be reared at 
the cost of the Duke of Norfolk, by whom, 
also, the foundation-stone is shortly expected to 
be laid. 

Hulme-—On Saturday week the Bishop of 
Manchester laid the foundation stone of the 
new church of St. Paul, in St. George’s district, 
Stretford New-road, Hulme. The committee 
have sueceeded, by a canvas throughout the 
district, in obtaining about 2,500/. of subserip- 
tions to defray the cost of the building, &e. a 
large portion subseribed by the humbler classes, 
in subscriptions of 2s. 6d. to 10s. The cost of 
the land was from 9007. to 1,000/. The church 
‘is expected to cost rather more than 2,000/. so 
that the committee still require for the church 
alone (independent of schools hereafter to be 
built) about 5002. and 1,000/7. as an endowment 
fund. The architect of the church is Mr. R. M. 
Smith, and the builders are Messrs. Mellor, Son, 
and Terras, of Manchester. The church will be 
95 feet long by 48 feet wide, outside measure, 
‘and is intended to hold 1,100 people, including 
1200 children. Being enclosed by buildings, 
ithere will be no lights in the side walls; but a 
clerestory will be formed in the roof, which, in 
connection with three large windows in the 
front, will, it is expected, afford abundance of 
light. The front will have a deeply recessed 
vorch and large six-light windows, with tracery 
in the head, surmounted by an arch supporting 
'a tower and spire, and pinnacles ornamented 
with crockets. The spire, including the nave, 
will be nearly 100 feet high. The style of 
‘architecture chosen is the Decorated of the time 
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MANLEY’S PATENT FOR CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE, 


THE CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 
Tue annexed diagram is an illustration of the 
airenzement for the consumption of smoke de 


| THE CHAPEL AT WAKEFIELD 


} 


[Sepr. 16, 1854, 











from the New River. All this has been represente’ 
ito the district authorities, but, like Gallio, they “ care 


ye it rites, 
° ifor ne se rs. 
Severat letters have reached us in reply to | ‘heer of these things 


. ee > ; | Will you take up our complaint, and pierce the ears 
scribed last week (p. 479), and now in operation | the query (p. 450, azfe) as to the date affixed to | : P 


at Messrs, Cubitt’s, in Gray’s-inn-lane. It will | 
be seen, as there stated, that the old flue was | 


cut off, and a new flue formed, descending into 


a drain, 0 gem to hold water as a tank. At | 


the top of the descending limb a jet of water is | 


introduced through a rose, the effect of which | 
. od . ° } 
is to produce a current which carries the smoke | 


into the receptacle below, where it condenses and | 
floats in globules on the surface of the water. | 
The superfluous water passes off in a clear 

state, and the gases which accompany the smoke 

are either drawn back by a pipe in‘o the furnace, 

or go off by the sewer. 

In this case it will be seen the smoke is not 
merely lessened, but done away with altogether, 
with this further admirable result, that an 
enormous saving is effected in the combustion of 
coal. We have before us a statement from the 
fire-man, showing for three weeks that while 
the average daily consumption of the furnace on 
the old principle was eleven bushels a day, the 
furnace on the new principle burns but four 
bushels ! 


Setting aside mechanical contrivances for 
feeding fires, as being applicable to few cases, 
and very costly in their application, the majority 
of the patent schemes now before the public are 
merely arrangements for effecting this admixture 
of air with the gases evolved from the heated 
fuel. Various ck seat schemes have been pro- 
pounded for regulating the quantity and tempe- 
rature of the air, according to the state of the 


fire. Messrs. Sylvester have invented an ar- | 


rangement, consisting of an iron bridge or false 
back to the furnace, having fins cast on it at 
the back, the spaces between which form, as it 
were, so many channels communicating between 
the ash-pit and the throat of the flue, and 
deliver a constant current of air at the back of 
the — The intention is, that the air being 
heated contact with the fins, should enter 
into combination with the gases evolved from 
the fuel in the furnace, at the temperature 
necessary to their perfect combustion, and 
destroy the smoke, the heat so generated in- 
creasing the draught of the shaft. 


é ; : ! of the Board of Health, or kindly tell us how to per- 
the chapel on WW akefield bridge, in the * Tand- preete operation ourselves? 1 am afraid, however, 
book for the Medieval Court,” al Sydenham ; ‘anything less trenchant than the spear of the Bui/der 
the majority confirming the objector in his will fail to penetrate the many-folded shield of these 
opinion that it should be ascribed to the reign | Beotians. 
of Edward IIT. They refer to the fact, that by! 1s it from a feeling of impartiality that they do this ? 
the charter of 31 Edward ILL. dated at Wakefield, _Camden-town is supposed to be a healthy neighbour- 
10/. per annum were settled on William Kaye jhood, and they might wish to give all a fair chance 
and William Bull, and their successors for ever, |of the cholera. iain 
to perform divine service in a chapel of St. Mary, , Help us, dear sir, and we shall not css Aa set 
newly built on the bridge at Wakefield. |you on Saturdays, when we read your paper, oa < iu 
The question is argued rather fully in an Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday your epee ‘* 
‘¢ Essay on the Chapel * by Norrison Scatcherd, heard in the villas: parlour and kitchen will unite 
ne oe MY Pe a aie -; in a peean to your glory. R. R. 
esq. published in 1843,* conclusively, too, as it | 
seems to us, in favour of the belicf that the | ° a a, 
chapel should be ascribed to the reign of! THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
Edward III. TUTION, ; 
A correspondent says,—‘ Perhaps all your! A mrxtrNe of the governors and subscribers to this 
readers are not aware that this interesting struc- valuable charity, founded in 1847, for granting pen- 
ture, after having been used as an office, a lumber- sions and_ giving relief to aged and decayed members 
room, and for similar ignoble purposes, was ‘of the building profession and their widows, was held 
restored a few years ago (by a gentleman named 4 we ~~ ago. Mr. George Bird, the treasurer, 
low 3 mo Walter’ aaa ® ee _ presided. 
ae / : Papen : rightly LL ee The report stated that during the past year there 
PS te Sener had been eight persons placcd upon the funds, making 
the total number twenty-four—viz. fourteen males 
WANT OF WATER AT CAMDEN-TOWN. (and ten females. The sum paid for pensions since the 
I HAVE often admired your steady advocacy of the Commencement of the institution amounts to — 
claims of the great unwashed to better air and more. the subscriptions and donations gas nt t - 
light and water, little thinking how soon I and my Past year amounted to 1,206/. 18s. The per near 
neighbours might need your help. But that time has ®mounts to 4,350/. divided as follows, eer ‘dit ra 
arrived, and Limpeach the guilty parties at the bar of stock to the relief fund, and 1,300/. to the but ‘ful 
the Builder. We are inhabitants of Camden-town, , fund. Owing to the large cnuinber of unsuccess om 
rented at from 60/. to 100/. per annum, and the Candidates at the last election, the directors mare 
| Water-rates are from 3/. 10s. to 57. 10s. Our days of | determined to have another election in November 
receiving water are Monday, Wednesday, and Friday | next. W. Lee, Esq. M.P. for Maidstone, has ots 
only ; and then so scanty is the supply that it is but | cepted the presidentship, for the year ensuing, oe 
one day’s consumption ; and as the water-closets all | has kindly consented to preside at the seventh ie 
through the Camden-road-villas require 15 feet to 20} Versary dinner, which is fixed to take place at the 
feet high service—for which we are charged heavily— London Tavern on the 26th of October next. 
there is not one house in ten which is not entirely| | We wonld urge the claims of this peng err rs 
wanting in the necessary supply on Tuesday, Thurs- the attention of all who are connected with bui oo 
day, and the whole of Saturday and Sunday. I be-| 28 We have uniformly and perseveringly done from 
lieve the Camden-town district is served [out] from the first day of its establishment. 
the Hampstead Waterworks, which rent a 9-inch 
main from the New River Company, the latter body 
collecting the rate, and charging this ill-served dis- 
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* Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


within a few pounds of 19,000/. 
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Potices of Books. 


Tours in Ulster: a Hand-book to the Antiquities | 


and Scenery of the North of Ireland. By 
J.B. Doyite. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 
Grafton-street. 1854. 





This new edifice, which stands on high ground east! from the inhabitants of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields had 
of Arbroath, and was consecrated on 31st ult. was | an interview lately with Sir Benjamin Hall, as presi- 
designed by Mr. Henderson, of Edinburgh, architect. dent of the General Board of Health, at the offices, 
It is in the Middle Pointed style of Gothic archi-| Whitehall, to solicit his influence in adopting mea- 
tecture, and consists of nave and chancel, with north | sures for the abatement of a nuisance on the borders 


St. Mary’s New Episcopan Cuvren, Arsroaru. | NUISANCE NEAR THE ADELPHI.—A deputation 
} 


ry, 


, THe title of this little work Sp aks for itself. roofs, and a spire at the north-east end of the aisle, 
Ulster is an interesting province, many districts 20 feet square at base, and 130 feet high. The spire 
and nooks of which are still comparatively un-| rises square for 60 feet, of 174 feet diameter, and 
known to the tourist, although every One 1S/ terminates in an obelisk‘of 70 feet. Long broaches 
familiar with its more prominent objects of | bring up the square to the octagon, so as to obviate 
interest, topographical, archeological, or indus- | abruptness in the junction; and the spire is orna- 
trial. In the last respect it stands pre-eminent | mented with spirelets and canopied niches. The 
in Ireland. In the two former the written | belfry story under the obelisk is ornamented with 
sketches by Mr. Doyle, illustrated as they are | large two-light windows on each side, filled with 
from his own sketch-book, will show that it is | tracery. lhe north and south windows are all of 
also distineuished in a country celebrated both | three compartments of varied tracery. The east and 
for its ovenen’ and its antiquities. Brief descrip- | west windows are of large dimensions, the former 
tobe aes prea of castles temanexeble of towers | having five and the latter four compartments, with 

tal if - | tracery. Buttresses flank the sides and corners of the 
_ yo and re baggy irs mariage building. The corners and dressings are of the Fife 
sities, mterspersed with ni a@ ilttie matte 


“ti - ae é ; }and Dunmore quarries ; and the rubble work, which is 
additional interest in regard to the habits and chisel-jointed and dressed, is of the Border quarry. 





customs, superstitions and traditions of the The principal doorway enters through the tower. The | 


. ° > . . kc Be t age 5 2 

inhabitants of the province, as well as their past | interior of the nave measures 76} feet by 28 feet ; 
history and their present pursuits, their eminent and the aisles together, 73 feet by 16 feet. The 
men, and their chief towns, villages,and mansions; chancel is 28 feet by 18} feet. The chancel is 


the whole being within very moderate compass, | finished over with an arched ceiling, coloured in blue | 


and forming a suitable hand-book forthe tourist, | and gold, with ribs in varied colours. The east 
as well as a graphic narrative for home perusal. | window is filled with stained glass by Wailes, repre- 
senting the Ascension in large figures, with five 





— ; {smaller panels representing the five principal scenes | 
Collectanea Antiqua. By Mr. C. Roacu Smitu, | between the Resurrection and the Ascension. The | 


F.S.A. Vol. IIT. |seat-benches, which are large, are of deal with 
Tue recent death of Mr. Crofton Croker has | moulded ends, fitted with doors, and varnished with a 
given additional interest to some notes by him | dark staining. The floor is at present seated for 
on various discoveries of Gold Plates, chiefly in | 529, leaving an open space at the west end, where the 
the south of Ireland, ag now published in Mr. | — pce Sg i pion Pap se be ss 
ee ey ae eee . “Nn a F . 92> | Stalls BC risters, > 2s tule Cr Cel-alsie, 
Roach Smith : valuable Collec tance Antiqua. {which is divided from the main aisle by two high- 
These gold plates have perplexed antiquaries | jointed arches. ‘The whole of the arching, jambs, 
for — time, and will still perplex them, as and pillars of the interior, is of polished stone of a 
Mr. Croker does not pretend to airs at any light shade. ‘he roofs of nave and aisle, both high 
definite conclusion as to their use. The notes | pitched, are of plain heavy couples with open timbers, 
show that gold was at one time, at all events, | and finished in dark staining. Between the sarking 
very plentiful in Ireland. We will take the oppor- and the slates there is a lining of felt all over the 
tunity to express our great regret for the loss of | roof. The parsouage, which is of corresponding style, 
Mr. Croker, with whom we were long on inti- jis placed at the south-west angle of the ground, re- 
mate terms. He had a store of curious know- tiring behind the church. 
ledge, which came out ina quiet chat more | Giass-Makers’ Soctetr.—A meeting of the meim- 
copiously than in society. | bers and friends of the Flint-Glass Makers Society 
In the same volume Mr. C. R. Smith has | 28sembled at Birmingham, in the Odd Fellows’-hall, 


j 4 ‘riday in last wee : , ate the banking 
printed some strictures on the management of | wep, 7 yo gpa. he mapearreryenersioe = : 
the Societ y of Antiquaries. | OL a seconc ~ - 48 aiso to present a tes one 0 


., | Mr. Gillender, the central secretary of the society, 

[Notices of several books are necessarily upon the occasion of his leaving the country for 
postponed. ] | America. About 200 persons partook of tea, after 
;Which Mr. W. Scholeficld, M.P. took the chair, 
‘and delivered a suitable address, as also Mr. Gil- 
\lender, to whom a watch and 50 sovereigus were 

‘TIME FOR SHARPENING Too.ts.—In the Brompton presented. ; : a. 
County Court lately a ease was decided in which! | SURREY Gas Const MERS — AssoctaTion.—The 
Humphrey, a joiner, sued Messrs. Grey and Ormson, | !i!St. half-yearly meeting of this company since the 
of Chelsea, the horticultural builders, for 1s. 4d. as a Passing be the Act of Tucorporation was held last 
quarter of a day’s wages, due according to custom week. The report of the directors stated that the 
while sharpening his tools previous to being dis- rental for the half-year ending the 30th June, under a 
charged for irregularity in attendance in the morning. ,€W arrangement w ith Mr. Croll, the engineer, and 
Plaintiff maintained it to be the custom, not only in | from the payment of interest by him on the capital 
the trade generally, but also in Messrs. Grey and | expended at the extension of the works, was 
Ormson’s, for such an allowance to be made on the 5,052/. 9s. 8d. ; which sum left, ater payment ol 
eve of discharge, unless the workman had discharged | @l! fixed charges, a balance of 3,768/. 8s. 3d. — 
himself from the employment. He appeared to have for dividend up to Midsummer last ; out of w uch & 
brought witnesses with him to that effect, but these, dividend at the rate of 5 per ceut. per annum, free 
having remained in court during the hearing, were 0! on was voted, leaving a balance > 
objected to, and were not allowed to give evidence, | 1,159/. 6s. 9d. to be carried we the gre cag a 
Defendants urged that it was only when their workmen , W@S added, that the oe sy Som into an 
were engaged in country jobs that they made such , agreement with the Deptford Gas veangeny te a 
allowance, as while on their own premises they were chase the whole of their undertaking, at a =~ to be 
in the custom of sharpening their tools at all times fixed by arbitration. ; The yogers _— adopte: Med ks 
as they became blunted ; and that plaintiff was not | V ICTORIAL STATUE AT Giascow.—The brig, srs) 
engaged on a country job when discharged. The tion of Baron a branes ——- statue | 
judge (Adolphus) said he had no evidence to support | °! her Majesty took SSP Sth a = pee 
plaintiff's demand, and decided accordingly in favour presence of a large proportion vs the most im age a 
of defendants, with costs. | citizens, and of au immense crowd of spectators of a 

Luportant To Portrait Paryters.—Mr. Salter, | classes. The lord provost, magistrates, and town 
the portrait painter, has just obtained a verdict of council gave a grand dinner to ee Deer 
thirty-five gnineas against Major-General Sir Wm. R. | the comimittee who undertook the erection of the 
Clayton. Mr. Salter had contracted with the de- | Statue, and the subscribers, in honour of its successful 
fendant to paint his portrait, in military costume, for | rage _and Levis, omg ae x a | 
the sum named. The defendant sat only once, though | ~ — / vr P ocd rv _ sin 
repeatedly requested, in the course of two years, by | the “ross, where co nied nic 5 
Mr. Salter, to sit again, that the portrait might be | The lord provost occupied the chair. 
finished. The defendant not attending to these invi-| Beware or THE Lamp-rosts.—Allow me to call 
tatious, Mr. Salter obtained a major-general’s uniform, | attention to the defective management of lamp-posts 
and completed the picture and sent it home. De- | and other posts during the process of repainting. I 
fendant caused the portrait to be conveyed back and have several times seea persons who thoughtlessly 
placed in the area of Mr. Salter’s house. An action | have passed in too close proximity to the posts, and | 
was accordingly commenced in Marylebone County | have thereby seriously damaged a good coat or dress. 
Court, and the result was a verdict in full for the | An encasement of wire or wicker-work would prove | 
plaintiff. an effectual remedy for this evil—W. L. | 





HHiscellanca. 








aisle continued partly over the chancel, high-pitched | of the Thames, near the Adelphi, caused by the depo- 


siting of a great quantity of decomposed matter in a 
| barge moored off that place by Mr. Gore, the City 
j contractor. Sir B. Hall promised to look carefully 
into the case, and lay a statement of the facts before 
| the law officers of the Crown for their opinion. 

Fire 1x Gloucester CatnepraL.—On Friday in 
last week Gloucester was thrown into a state of alarm 

by an outbreak of fire in the cathedral, commencing 
with the bishop’s throne and the seat in front of it. 
| It was fortunately soon extinguished, but not before 
| some damage had been done. It is attributed to 
; workmen engaged in cleaning the choir. This is the 
/second time within four or five years that this beau- 
tiful building has been in danger of destruction. 
| THe Mancuester Scuoon or Art.—A soirée 
| Was held on Thursday evening in last week, in the 
| Royal Institution, at Manchester, on the occasion of 
the exhibition of a collection of drawings, paintings, 
and models executed by students of the different 
classes of art throughout the country, to which prizes 
, have been awarded by the Board of Trade, during the 
receut exhibition at Gore House, and also a collection 
of similar works produced in the Manchester school, 
to which the Board has likewise awarded prizes. 
There was a very numerous company. Mr. Thomas 
Bazley presided ; and in his address enlarged some- 
what too much, we think, on the “ great alarm ” ex- 
cited by the diminution of the pecuniary aid heretofore 
afforded by Government to the Manchester school. 
Think of the “ great alarm ” and “ serious apprehen- 
sion”’ of the Manchester magnates on such a subject ! 
The Rev. C. Richson, with somewhat better reason, 
complained of the very limited support which the 
wealthy inhabitants of Manchester gave to this insti- 
tution. He contended that the people of Manchester, 
as a body, did not give it that support to which it was 
entitled. He knew of no institution calculated to 
effect more advantage than this, and yet how much 
coldness and indifference there was on the part of 
many of the wealthy inhabitants of this district, who, 
when asked to contribute to the promotion of art- 
education in this society, complained of Government 
not dealing just measures to them! The mayor of 
Manchester, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn, Mr. J. C. Hammersley, and other gentlemen, 
also addressed the meeting. 

Tue Liverpoo. AcapeMy Exuisition.—The 
opening exhibition at Liverpool is described by the 
local Journal as the best that has been seen there for 
a long while. Many of the pictures have already 
been seen in the metropolis, but are not the less new 
to most of the busy citizens. There is also an 
unusual quantity of seulpture. The intended meet- 
ing of the British Association at Liverpool has doubt- 
less assisted in rendering the exhibition more attrac- 
tive than it would otherwise have been, and it will 
itself be a source of attraction to the members of that 
association. 

Finsbury Park.—With reference to the sugges- 
tious in a late number for making do sguares to the 
north of Islington for the recreation of the inhabitants 
of Finsbury, after Lord John Russell had admitted 
that less than 400 acres would be almost useless as a 
park for such a borough, is “ B.” aware that Isling- 
ton alone contains upwards of 100,000 inhabitants ? 
and that since this park was suggested, several 
squares have been formed and completed in the 
northern part of Islington, and yet from 5,000 to 
7,000 persons are still to be seen of a fine Sunday 
enjoying the beautiful grass plots of Highbury-barn 
Tavern, there being no park or open fields to which 
they can have access without committing a trespass, 
and are therefore compelled to pay through refresh- 
meuts for the enjoyment of these grounds? Of what 
use, then, would a couple of squares be to the thou- 


| sands that seek in vain for green fields and pure air 


in this locality after six days of incessant toil ? 
Equally in error is “ B.” when he says, “ We shall 
|never induce the Government to advance the large 
sum required for a park.” Already the Government 
have agreed to advance 50,000/. and there is little 
doubt but that the remainder will be forthcoming 


| 


when the promised Municipal Reform Bill shall have 


passed the Legislature; and we shall then find it as 
easy to pay a penny in the pound for once to assist 
in forming a noble park as we now find it to pay six- 
pence in the pound for three almost consecutive 
years towards the formation of sewers, from which we 
have hitherto derived no benefit whatever.—L. 

Mr. Geary, Arcuirect.—We have to record the 
recent death of Mr. Stephen Geary, architect. The 
plans and designs which accompanied the published 
proposal to convert the Globe in Leicester-square into 
a public institution, bore his name. 
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ASSOCIATIONS WITH PimLico.—With reference to 
the destruction of houses around Buckingham-palace 
which is now going on under the Pimlico Improve- 
ment Act, the Monthly Literary Advertiser, a local 


1 ! 
|} Putting pown Oxp Buirpines. — A corre- | 
spondent, J.C. suggests that to suppress dust, a water- | 





pipe might be fixed horizontally above and in front of 


| the building about to be taken down and perforated 


| 
| 


(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
DarinG ATTEMPT TO BLOW OPEN A CuvUpp’s Sarr 
| with GUNPOWDER.— Messrs. CHUBB and SON 
respectfully submit to their friends and the public the 


} 
} 


journal established in Pimlico, says—‘ The work of | with small holes, so that a continual shower or curtain | following letter :-— 


destruction has commenced in James-street, and six 
houses are now in process of speedy disappearance. 
James-street has some specific memories aud chroni- 
cles. At No. 6 (the last of the houses now in course 
of demolishment) lived William Giffard, the ‘ terrible 
Angel’ of the Quarterly Review, and ‘ the sour little 
gentleman’ of Leigh Hunt’s satire; and here he 
expired in 1826, and was buried (by virtue of his 
literary slaughterings in the cause of Toryism) in 
Westminster Abbey. At No. 2 lived Mr. Pye, the 
poet-lanreate of the Regency. At No. 3, James 
Chalmers, the author of ‘ Caledonia,’ resided. Glover, 


| of water might descend, so as to confine the dust 
| Within the limits of the building. A tarpauling might, 
| he adds, be hung outside the falling water, to prevent 
ithe effect of wind, &c. A trough or water-course 
placed underneath would form a channel to an adja- 
cent gutter. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. — A 
| doner”’ suggests the widening of Gray’s-inn-lane at 
the south end, just where there has lately been a 
fire, by merely pulling down one house ;—the making 
a street through Whetstone-park into Great Queen- 





about three years ago, but to no purpose; the lock of 
| the safe door, although much strained, was opened by 
| its key without much difficulty on the following morn- 


street ;—the taking down the baker’s shop (now | ing. From the inside appearance of the Safe, it is 


the author of the husky blank verse poem ‘ Leonidas,’ | nearly tumbling down), at the corner of the street 
and Edmund Lodge, compiler of the ‘ Lilustrations of | going from Hemmings-row into Leicester-square—an 


library, the several rooms throughout being crammed | Leicesier-square. ‘These, as he adds, are improve- | 
with books from kitchen to back attic, while three | ments of great moment, and of small amount of cost. 
other portions of the same collection were disposed of | Tar Srantey Winpow1n Norwich CATHEDRAL, | 
elsewhere. In Stafford-row Mrs. Radcliffe died in| —‘‘he painted window recently placed in the nave of | 
the year 1823. According to Mr. Cunningham, | this cathedral, in memory of the late Bishop Stanley, 

Richard Yates, the celebrated actor of old men’s parts, | was designed and executed by Mr. George Hedgeland, | 
died in Stafford-row, in the year 1796. Yates had} of London. ‘The general idea conveyed by the paint- | 


“Irk Mills, Millgate, Manchester, 
September Ist, 1854. 
Gentlemen,—On Wednesday night last, my count. 


| ing-house, situate as above, was broken into ‘by bur- 
| glars, who, after having forced open all the drawers 


oe ‘therein, made an attempt with gunpowder to blow 


open the Large Safe, which I purchased from you 


evident that a very heavy charge of guapowder must 


| have been applied, as several pieces of woollen cloth 


British History,’ were also residents in this street; | immeuse thoroughfare ;—and, lastly, the demolition | ‘herein were burnt and otherwise discoloured. You 


and here Heber had a house for a portion of his noble | of the chemist’s shop at the south-east corner of | 


are at liberty to refer to me for confirmation of the 
above statement, if required. 
“Tam, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“Jonn Briarr, 
* Messrs. Chubb and Son, 16, Market- 
street, Manchester.’ 


On March Ist, one of CHUBB’S SAFES preserved 
Messrs. Rylands and Son’s Books and Cash in the 





ordered eels for dinner and died the same day of rage 
and disappointment because his housekeeper was 
uuable to obtain them. Charlotte-street may be 
noted for the chapel near the south-west end. It was 
built by the unfortunate criminal Dr. Dodd, and was 


ing is that of a screen of Gothic work, placed imme- 
diately behind the stone framework of the window, 
with whose principal divisions it generally corres- 
ponds in design; being pierced with six open arches, 
through or under which the more important sub- 


subsequently held by Dr. Dillon. It seems strange jects are represented as seen, and terminating in 
to think that Milton resided in York-street, West- | three spires of tabernacle work, shooting up high 
minster (then called Petty France), for cight years, | jnto the tracery of the window. These subjects 
from 1652 to 1660: the place must have presented a | were adapted from certain well know pictures, 
very different appearance then, for the poct’s house is | the. three upper ones being the adoration of the 
described as handsome, and as being next door to the Magi,—the Ascension,—both after Raffuelle,—and the 
mansion of Lord Scudamore. Here he wrote his|}Jessing of children by Christ,—after West; the 
noble ‘ Defence of the People of England.’ The! Jower ones, the finding of Moses,—the Brazen Ser- 
edifice looked out backwards into St. James’s-park, pent,—and the Presentation of the Law,—the first 
and has been inhabited in the present century by | and last after Raffaelle, and the second after Le Bran. 
Jeremy Bentham and William Hazlitt. The house | [py the tabernacle work of the two outer spires are in- 
(which is numbered nineteen) is anything but “hand- | troduced figures of Patriarchs,—and in that of the 
some ”’ now. / central spire figures of Prophets and Evangelists. | 
THE pRoposED Monument TO Dr. JENNER.—| Above are angels flying in the firmament, which | 
The Prince Consort has given 25/. towards the sub- | serves as a ground to the spires of the sereen. 
seription for a colossal bronze statue, to be erected in SeL.F-EpucaTion OF ARTIZANS.—A Birmingham | 
the metropolis, to commemorate the victory over that correspondent, Mr. R. M. Bancroft, of the Oxford | 
once deadly foe the small-pox. The model of the | Works. Oldbury, suggests, that in order to enable | 
statue has been designed by W. Calder Marshall, R.A. | British mechanics to maintain the superiority which 
Would that some new Jenner could as fully conquer | {heir enterprising transatlantic brethren are straining 
the cholera. Surely he would not be so long as, to | every nerve to surpass, means should be taken to in- | 
our disgrace, Dr. Jenner’s memory has been in re- duce them to acquire a theoretical no less than a\ 
ceiving due honour for the grand discovery. We | practical knowledge of their arts ; and that to this | 
have sometimes thought that that other dread enemy | end one great help would be the placing of the pub- | 
to human life, hereditary consumption, might be) Jished works of our chief engineers and architects, | 
eradicated by inoculation of those predisposed, with &¢. within reach of every artizan, au object which | 
the virus from diseased glands or lungs. linight, he thinks, be aecomplished by the formation | 
Grascow ArcnirecturaL Exurpitioy.—At a/ of a society towards which could be enlisted the aid } 
recent meeting of the Glasgow Town Council, a depu- | of the principals of our large mechanical and archi- 
tation appeared from the Council of the Architectural | tectural establishments, who have no less interest | 
Exhibition to be held there, and stated, through Mr. | than the craftsmen themselves, in enabling the latter 
Salmon, that they had made arrangements to meet al] | to excel those of all other nations, and who assuredly 
the expenses, with the exception of the transmission would not withhold their aid towards so desirable an 
of works of art they expected to receive from abroad,| end. By help of such a sociely, our correspondent, 
and other minor expenses, towards the liquidation of | thinks that artizans subscribing would acquire by 
which they solicited a grant from the council. The | degrees a number of good standard works in their 
application was remitted to the Finance Committee own small libraries, purchased retail at a moderate 
for their favourable consideration, to report to the | rate from or through the socicty. 
council, The New “Town” at Herrrorp.—A corres- 
Arrestan Mopr oF Bortna For Leap Orr.— | pondent lately hinted, that a human dwelling without 
T shall feel extremely obliged by any of your corre- | separate convenience for cleanliness, could not pro- 
spondents favouring me with their sentiments on the | perly be regarded as a “ house.” Neither, we think, 
practicability and desirableness of boring in the arte- | can a collection of houses, without a single drain, ex- 
sian manner for lead ore. It strikes me that it might | cept in the drainage of cesspools into adjoining 
be effected at much Jess expense than usual, but I am | wells (!) be properly called a town. Nevertheless, 
ignorant whether it has ever been adopted in search- | there is such a “town” in course of formation in the 
ing for lead. I have, however, ascertained the opinions | suburbs of Hertford, aecording to the local Mercury, 
of some competent persons favourable to the plan.— | which states that many houses are in course of for- 
Crvis. | mation on the Ware road, on land purchased and resold 
Tue GULLY-HOLEs.—I see there are many persons | by the National Freehold Land Society, who are dis- 
complaining of the noxious vapours issuing from the posing of the allotments, and authorising the erection 
gully-holes. The only wonder is, that these com- | of a complete new town, if it can be called 'so, without 
plaints are not more general, for although the Com- | even a single drain laid down even for slops or waste 
missioners’ of Sewers may assure us that they are all | water; and with cesspools dug in every instance close 
duly trapped, yet, through the ineffivient manner in | to the wells! Such bestiality is not only disgraecful 
which this trapping is arranged, it is entirely useless : | but criminal, and every house so built ought to be 
they are formed on the principle of the syphon, and | pulled down as a nuisance, and the whole razed, like 
consequently depend upon the constant presence of a, so many pigsties, unfit for association with human 
certain quantity of water now in hot weather (just in | dwellings. It is lamentable to think that, notwith- 
the very season of all others when it is most necessary | standing the reiterated efforts of the press, and of 
that there should be no open communication between | those who write for it, to penetrate thick skulls with 
the sewers and the streets) : the water being close to | some slight sense of sanitary necessity, and notwith- 
the surface, of course speedily evaporates, and ¢here is | standing the efforts of intelligeut builders, architects, 
no trap at all until by a fall of rain, or some other | and speculators to introduce a better order of house 
means, the syphon becomes replenished. It is very | arrangements, it should now be possible that any one 
doubtful whether there is at this moment a single should even dream of still carrying out new plans on 
gully-hole in this metropolis properly trapped. such disgusting want of sanitary principles and even 
J. N, | of common sense. 




















| great fire near High-street, after exposure to the 

' flames for fonrteen hours; and on May 15th, another 

| of CHUBB’S SAFES saved the Books and Notes at 

' the fire, Store-street Mills. 

CHUBB and SON, Lock and Fire-proof 
Safe Makers, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 





TENDERS 
For Barming Schools, Kent. Mr, Joseph Clarke, archi. 
tect. 





SE, FRR cc csssescsssepetecs £1,566 0 0 
Wes DOMED. cai cariasecicaie vos 2,172) 0. 0 
NONE cli npihepehinaktiensnahadvs 933 0 0 
W. Carruthers...... Vaeaaneeian 895 0 0 
TOT ORIIOR, « cxiecicrcannasensse 4) 0 O 
Bridge and Hodge ............ 798 0 0 
By MAOMNEBOLS 5.0 sescaseencegsonses 7770 ~«~0 


For Farm-house, Barns, and Outbuildings, at Hounslow, 
Drake and Denton, architects. 





PERO, GIG oocseccsscesecses eee O O 
NONE 9 Scaissvigisscttbdincds 2,540 0 0 
PIL. Seittiiavcusahendtacncace 2,488 0 0 
IIRL: Suvncnteenbineun thahaiel 2,237 0 0 
My ancue dt cates cureot sets ~» 2086 0 0 
Clever and Co. ..........00..-. 1,984 0 0 
TWN wachucs tvsscdesenoebanianies 1,965 0 0 


For Farm Building at Lea, near Malmesbury, Wilts 
Same architects. 


Major, CPINOEN ~ vekssibenitans « £1,700 0 0 
POG) GUE ici sersevavescene 1,476 10 0 
Cordy, Malmesbury ......... 1,056 10 0 


For building a Double Villa at Walthamstow, Essex, for 
Mr, E. Clark. Mr. A. Reed, architect. 


NINN ccc acucbhents usheciaaxtavavual £1,430 0 0 
Burrows .........+. we 1,416 0 0 
eae we 4 0 0 





1,372 0 0 
For Detached Villa at Dalston, for Mr. George Rusk. 
Mr, William Reddail, architect. 
Brass and Sons..............060. £1,484 0 0 


Scott and Cornwell . 






Ashby and Sons .. .. 1358 00 
EEE ee ee 1,353 0 0 
Carter and Ellis ..... puasaounie 1,334 0 0 
INT C5 oaisk siuFscentceaveren ete 1,254 9 O 
Sn ee Le 1,180 0 0 


For a Market House, Weymouth, ; also a Fish Market 
House, detached from the above. Mr. Talbot Bury, 
architect. 





Witha | Withouta 
Gallery. | Gallery. 








& ee &. s. a, 

G. Seaman, Weymouth ...... | 3,315 0 0 

Messrs. Keynolds, ditto...... | 3,609 0 0 

J. H. Crickmay, ditto ....., | $3,922 0 0! 3,471 0 0 

Goodyear, Stonehouse ...... 3,980 0 0 | 3,424 0 0 
l 


The latter aceepted, without a Gallery 
Fish Market. 
{ With one | With three 











| Story. Stories. 

| & wa & 204. 
Reynolds.......... pesseceecreces v 874 6 0 1,783 6 0 
Seamen | 1,653 0 0 
Crickmay 954 510 1,636 14 7 


Goodyear / 970 0 0 1,635 0 0 
{ | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Cost of Brickmaking.—We have received a number of letters oD 
this subject, and have one in type, but are forced to postpone it. 

“W. H.” “An Auld Wright,” “Architect,” Salop (not unless 
specially asked for. The use of catacombs is very undesirable), 
“C. J. R.” (we are anxious not to increase the alarm), * A Sub- 
seriber.”” “ Hi. D. A.” “HD. F.” “Tnhabitant of St. James's,” 
“W. Wo" W. H.” “8. R.” (out of our power tu advise on private 
matters), “8, B. L.”** W. W. 1” * F. 8, A.” “ Cornwall” (cannot 
reply without seeing the draw‘ngs), “W. E. EB.” 

“ Booke and Addresses.” —W ¢ have not time to point out books oF 
find addresses, 

















